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A PSALM OF LIFE. 


THROUGH the wild Babel of our fevered time 

The song of Homer cometh, grave and stern, 

With tidings from the world’s fresh, healthy 
prime, — 

Tidings which our worn, wearied age concern. 


Unchanged, through all the long unnumbered 
years, a 

The voice of Homer sings the song divine, 

Which tells of godlike toils, of heroes’ tears, 

And of the punishment of Priam’s line. 


The battle in the plain is raging yet; 

The watchfires blaze, the beak’d ships line the 
shore; 

For us the foe in grim array is set; 

Ah! but do we fight as they fought of yore? 


For we, too, like the heroes long ago, 

Must wage slow wars and sail the bitter sea; 
Fierce is the conflict, loud the tempests blow, 
And the waves roar and rage unceasingly. 


Still must we wander o’er the stormy main; 

’Twixt rocks and whirlpools a dread passage 
make; 

Still must the Sirens sing to us in vain; 

Still from the toils of Circe must we break. 


Turn, then, to Homer’s Psalm of Life, and see 
How they endured, whose pilgrimage is done ; 
And hear the message they have left for thee: 
Only by patience is the victory won. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 


WE TWO. 


But then, you see, I love him. Just that— 
love. 
I wonder if you know one little bit 
What the word means? you favored ones, who 
rove 
Down beaten paths with all things smooth 
and fit; 
With no false note to jar amid your airs ; 
With no black cloud to blot your sunshine 
out; 
No yearning want to madden in your prayers ; 
No ‘‘ Why?”’ to deepen every bitter doubt. 


Easy when noonday floods the clustered 
flowers, 
When wealth and world’s approval gird you 
round, 
To learn the fairy tasks of smiling hours, 
And ‘‘do the duty”’ fashioned fair when 
found; 
Passing decorous through the guarded life, 
Giving from heaped-up coffers, smiling 
sweet; 
Wondering that others fret so in the strife ; 
Terming each woe untasted, ‘‘ judgment 
meet.”’ 








A PSALM OF LIFE, ETC. 


‘* Friendship,”’ ‘* affection,’’ 
pretty phrases! 
Well symbolling the fragile things they 
mean ; 
Like rosy creepers that, ’mid grass and daisies, 
Twine over meadow paths a graceful screen ; 
Till “— strong foot comes crashing from the 
ill, 
Treads down the tendrils, flings the flowers 
apart, 
And the full moonlight, pitiless and chill, 
Glares on the bare, cold path—the barren 
heart. 


‘* fondness,”® 


But Love his strong vitality asserts, 
His quenchless power, crush it as you may! 
The slow rains rot, the cruel east wind hurts, 
But the rich blooms press upward to the 
day. 
Darling, the holy bond ’twixt you and me 
Is pure, and strong, and prompt to do and 
dare, 
As when we knelt beside our mother’s knee, 
And learnt from her sweet lips our baby 
prayer. 


Then, in the golden memories of our youth, 
Sun out the dreary present’s gathering 
storm; 
Or face it in our deep love’s loyal truth, 
And a fresh link from troubled hours form; 
Let the world frown or shrink, we two together 
Can surely ride o’er wilder waves than these ; 
Knowing the cyclone brings the cloudless 
weather, 
And to some haven roll the roughest seas. 
All The Year Round. 


IN THE SPRING. 


HAVE all the songs been said? 
Are all the singers dead? 
Is all the music fled ?— 


The sum and aim of life 
One dreary struggle, rife 
With greed and sordid strife? — 


Man but a dull machine, 
Living a vast routine 
Of narrow purpose mean ? 


Oh! while one leaf swings high 
Against an azure sky 
In springtime’s ecstasy, 


There breathes yet the sublime, 
There beats yet living rhyme, 
’Tis still the young world’s prime. 


Nature has high commands, 
Bears gifts with lavish hands 
To him who understands ! 
Cornhill Magazine. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
TRANSYLVANIAN PEOPLES. 

TRANSYLVANIA has not inaptly been 
described as a storehouse of different na- 
tionalities, and it would probably be hard 
to find, either in the old world or the new, 
another country containing such hetero- 
geneous racial elements within the limited 
space of fifty-four thousand square kilo- 
métres. Here we find the fiery Magyar, 
the melancholy Roumanian, the stolid 
Saxon, the merry, thieving Tzigane, the 
wily Jew, and the solemn Armenian, all 
living together cheek by jowl in about the 
following proportions : — 


Roumanians . 1,200,400 
Hungarians . ‘ ‘ 652,200 
_ Saxons . ; . ‘ 211,400 
Tziganes i . ; 80,000 
Jews ; : . ‘ 24,000 
Armenians. ‘ . 8,000 


Though each of these half-dozen races is 
as virtually different from the other five 
as an Englishman is unlike a Frenchman, 
or a Pole differs from a Spaniard, though 
each, in possessing its own religion, cus- 
toms, and superstitions, its individual in- 
terests and aspirations, well deserves the 
attention of any ethnologist, there are two 
which seem to me of peculiar and para- 
mount interest, as embodying the spirit of 
the past and of the future in sharp and 
effective contrast. In the one we have 
the memory, in the other the promise of a 
noble manhood, for if the Saxons were 
men but yesterday, so the Roumanians 
will be men to-morrow; and while the 
former are rapidly degenerating into mere 
fossil antiquities, physically deteriorated 
from constant intermarriage, and morally 
opposed to any sort of progress involving 
amalgamation with the surrounding races, 
so the latter will be at their prime a few 
generations hence, when they have had 
time to shake off the habits of slavery 
and have learned to recognize their own 
value. 

These Saxons, whom we find to-day 
living in isolated colonies all over Tran- 
sylvania, appear to have come hither about 
seven centuries ago at the invitation of 
the Hungarian king, Geysa II. In thus 
summoning German colonists to replenish 
the scantily peopled land, the Hungarian 
king displayed wisdom and forethought 





far in advance of his time, as was proved 
by the result. It was a bargain by which 
both sides were equally benefited, and 
consequently induced to keep the contract, 
for while the Germans obtained freedom 
which they could not have in their own 
country, their presence was a guarantee to 
the monarch that this province would not 
be torn from his crown. 

The question of what precise part of 
the German fatherland was the home of 
these outwanderers is enveloped in some 
obscurity. They have retained no certain 
records to guide us to a conclusion, and 
German chroniclers of that time make no 
mention of their departure. Doubtless 
the Crusades, which were then engrossing 
every mind, caused these emigrations to 
pass comparatively unnoticed. Only a 
sort of vague floating tradition is pre- 
served to this day in many of the Transyl- 
vanian villages, where, on winter evenings, 
some old grandam, shrivelled and bent, 
sitting ensconced behind the blue-tiled 
stove, will relate to the listening grand- 
children crowding around her knees, how 
many, many hundred years ago their an- 
cestors once dwelt on the seashore, next 
to the mouth of four rivers, which all 
flowed out of a larger and mightier river. 
In this shadowy description, probably the 
river Rhine is to be recognized, the more 
so that in the year 1195, these German 
colonists are, in a yet existing document, 
referred to as Flanderers. The name of 
Sachsen (Saxons), as they now call them- 
selves, was only much later used as their 
general designation. 

Although the Hungarian kings kept 
their given word to the emigrants right 
nobly, yet these latter had much to suffer, 
both from Hungarian nobles jealous of 
their privileges, and from the more ancient 
inhabitants of the soil, the Wallachians, 
who, living in the mountains in a thor- 
oughly barbaric state, used to make fre- 
quent raids down into the plains and 
valleys, there to pillage, burn, and murder 
whatever came in their way If we add 
to this the frequent invasions of Turks 
and Tartars, it is a positive marvel how 
this handful of Germans, brought into a 
strange land and surrounded by enemies 
on all sides, should have maintained their 
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independence and preserved their indi- 
viduality under such combination of cir- 
cumstances. They built churches and 
fortresses, they founded schools and 
guilds, they made their own laws and 
elected their own judges ; and, in an age 
when Hungarian nobles could scarcely 
read or write, these little German colo- 
nies were so many havens of civilization 
midst a howling wilderness of ignorance 
and barbarism. 

Whoever has lived among these Tran- 
sylvanian Saxons, and has taken the 
trouble to study them, must have re- 
marked that not only seven centuries’ resi- 
dence in a foreign land has made them 
lose none of their identity, but that they 
are in fact plus catholigues que le pape — 
that is to say, more thoroughly Teutonic 
than the Germans living to-day in the 
original fatherland ; and it is just because 
of the adverse circumstances in which 
they were placed, and of the opposition 
which met them on all sides, that these 
people have kept themselves so conser- 
vatively unchanged. Feeling that every 
step in another direction would be a step 
towards an enemy, finding that every 
concession they made was in danger of 
becoming the link of a captive’s chain, no 
wonder they clung stubbornly, tenaciously, 
blindly, to every ancient custom and su- 
perstition, to each peculiarity of language 
and costume, in a manner which probably 
has not its parallel in history. Left on 
their native soil, and surrounded by 
friends and countrymen, these people 
would undoubtedly have followed the cur- 
rent of time, and have changed as other 
nations have changed. Their isolated 
position, and the peculiar circumstances 
of their surroundings have kept them 
what they were. Like a faithful portrait 
taken in the prime of life, the copy still 
goes on showing the bloom of the cheek 
and the light of the eye long after Time’s 
destroying hand, withering the original, 
has caused it to lose all resemblance to its 
former self; and it is with something of 
the feeling of gazing at such an old por- 
trait that we contemplate these German 
people, who dress themselves to-day like 
old bas-reliefs of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, and continue to hoard up 
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provisions within the fortified church 
walls as in the days when besieged by 
Turk or Tartar. 

From an artistic point of view, these 
Saxons are decidedly an unlovely race, 
having something unfinished and wooden 
in their general appearance. Looking at 
them, I always felt myself irresistibly 
reminded of the figures of Noah and his 
family out of a cheap—a very cheap — 
toy Noah’s ark. Nor is their expression 
an agreeable one, something hard and 
grasping, avaricious and mistrustful, char- 
acterizing them as a rule. But this is 
scarcely their fault, their expression, like 
their character, being but the natural re- 
sult of circumstances, the result of seven 
centuries’ stubborn resistance and war- 
fare. The habit of mistrust developed 
almost to an instinct, cannot so quickly be 
got rid of, even if there be no longer cause 
to justify it. This defensive attitude to- 
wards strangers manifested by the Saxons, 
makes it, however, difficult to feel prepos- 
sessed in their favor. Taken in the sense 
of antiquities, they are, no doubt, ex- 
tremely interesting, but viewed as living 
men and women they are not attractive, 
and though one cannot help admiring the 
solid virtues and independent spirit which 
have kept them what they are, yet some- 
how they contrive to make these very 
virtues disagreeable, and to appear to 
disadvantage beside their less civilized, 
less educated, and less scrupulous neigh- 
bors the Roumanians. 

It is interesting to trace by what means 
these Saxons have contrived to keep them- 
selves intact from all outward influences. 
Not without difficulty, as we see by an- 
cient chronicles, has their costume been 
kept thus rigidly unchanged, for here, like 
elsewhere, even among these quiet, prac- 
tical, prosaic, and unlovely people, the 
demon of vanity has been at work, and 
much eloquence was expended from the 
pulpit, and many severe punishments had 
to be prescribed, in order to subdue the 
evil spirit of fashion threatening to spread 
over the land at various times. So in 
1651 we find a whole set of dress regula- 
tions issued by the bishop of one of the 
Transylvanian districts, of which here are 
a few samples :— 
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1. The men shall wear neither blue nor 
yellow boots, nor shall the women venture 
to approach the holy sacrament or the 
baptismal font in red shoes ; and whoso- 
ever conforms not to this regulation shall 
be refused admittance to church. 

2. All imitations of the Hungarian dress 
in the matter of waistcoats, braids, gal- 
loons, etc., are proscribed to the men. 

3. It is likewise forbidden for men and 
for serving-men to wear their hair in a 
long foreign fashion, hanging down be- 
hind, for that is dishonor. “If a man 
have long hair it is a shame unto him” 
(x Cor. xi, £4). 

4. The peasant folk shall wear no high 
boots, and no wide woollen hats, nor an 
embroidered belt, for he is a peasant. 
Who is seen wearing such will expose 
himself to ridicule, and the boots shall be 
drawn off his legs that he shall go bare- 
foot. 

5. The women shall avoid all that is 
superfluous in dress, nor shall they make 
horns upon their heads.* Rich veils shall 
only be worn by such as are entitled to 
them. Neither shall any woman wear gold 
cords beneath her veil, not even if she be 
the wife of a gentleman. Silk caps with 
gold stars are not suitable for every wom- 
an. More than two handsome jewelled 
pins shall no woman wear; and if she 
require more than two for fastening her 
veil, let her take small pins. Not every 
one’s child is entitled to wear corals round 
its neck. Let no woman copy the dress 
of noble dames, for it is not suitable for 
us Saxons. 

6. Let the Herren Tochter (gentlemen’s 
daughters) not make the use of gold braids 
over common, but let them content them- 
selves with honorable fringes. The serv- 


ing-girls shall go without broad fringes, 
nor may they purchase silk cords of three 
yards’ length, else they will be stripped 
off their heads and nailed against the 
church wall. Nor is it allowed for peas- 
ant maids to wear crooked [probably 
puffed] sleeves. 

Apparently these stringent injunctions 
had the desired effect of keeping female 

* This would seem to be an allusion to the Rouma- 


nian fashion in certain districts of twisting up the veil 
in the shape of two horns. 





(and male) vanity in check for a time ; but 
scarcely a hundred years later we find a 
new set of dress rules delivered from 
another pulpit, and up to this day the 
undue length of a ribbon, or an excessive 
number of head-pins, is matter for reproof 
in every Saxon community. 

Another characteristic feature of Saxon 
peasant life which has much contributed 
to their rigid conservatism, are the differ- 
ent associations or confraternities existing 
in each village. These consist of the 
Bruderschaft (brotherhood), the Machéar- 
schaft (neighborhood), and the Schwester- 
schaft (sisterhood). 

To the first-named institution, the Bru- 
derschaft, belong all young men of the 
parish from the date of their confirmation 
up to that of their marriage. This com- 
munity is governed by laws in which the 
respective duties of its members as citi- 
zens, sons, brothers, and suitors are dis- 
tinctly traced out. In their outward form 
these brotherhoods have some resem- 
blance to the religious confraternities in 
Catholic countries, and most probably 
they originated in the same manner; but 
while these latter have degenerated into 
mere outward forms, the Saxon Bruder- 
schaften have retained the original spirit 
of these institutions, which principally 
consisted in the reciprocal guard their 
members kept over each other’s morality. 
The head of the Bruderschaft is called 
the A/tknecht. He is chosen every year, 
but can be deposed in the interval if he 
prove unworthy of his post. It is his 
mission to watch over the other members, 
keep order, and dictate punishments, but 
when he is caught erring himself the Alt- 
knecht incurs a double forfeit. The finable 
offences are numerous, and are taxed at 
ten, fifteen, twenty kreutzers and upwards, 
according to the heinousness of the of- 
fence. Here are a few of the delinquen- 
cies which are subject to penalty : — 

1. Carelessness and slovenliness in at- 
tire, every missing’ button having a fine 
attached to it. 

2. Bad manners at table, putting the 
elbows on the board or striking it with 
the fist. 

3. Irregularity in church attendance. 

4. Misbehavior in church, such as yawn- 
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ing, stretching, etc. Also fallling asleep 
during the sermon, a very heavy fine being 
put upon snoring. 

5. Having worn colored hat ribbons, or 
whistled loudly in the street on a fast- 
day.* 

Also the relations of the young men to 
the fair sex, and the etiquette of danc- 
ing and spinning meetings is accurately 
chalked out—for nowhere is village eti- 
quette more strenuously observed than 
among these Saxon colonists — and there 
are countless little forms and observances 
which to neglect or transgress would be as 
grave as to reverse the respective orders 
of claret and champagne ata fashionable 
dinner-party, or for a lady to go to court 
without plumes. The laws of precedence 
are here every whit as clearly defined as 
among our upper ten thousand, and the 
punctilio of a spinning-room quite as for- 
mal as the ordering of her Majesty’s draw- 
ing-room. 

No youth is permitted to enter the spin- 
ning-room in his week-day clothes, and the 
exact distance the men are allowed to 
approach the spinning-wheel of any girl is 
in some villages precisely defined by 
inches. A fine of ten kreutzers (twopence) 
is attached to the touching of a maiden’s 
breastpin, while stealing a kiss always 
proves a still more expensive amusement, 

Dancing usually takes place on Sunday 
afternoon, either in the village inn, or in 
the open air in summer at some conven- 
ient spot, under a group of old trees, or a 
rustic shed erected for the purpose; the 
permission to dance having each time 
been formally requested of the pastor by 
the head of the brotherhood. The couples 
are often settled beforehand by the Alt- 
knecht, and itis not allowed for any youth 
to refuse the hand of the partner assigned 
to him. However hot be the weather the 
men must retain their heavy cloth coats 
during the first round dance, and only 
when the music strikes up for the second 
time does the Altknecht give the signal 
for lightening the costume by laying aside 
his own coat and permitting the girls to 
divest themselves of their uncomfortable 
high stiff caps. 

On his marriage each youth ceases to 
be a member of the Bruderschaft, on leav- 


* After concluding this article I learn from a current 
newspaper that the late king of Bavaria, whose tragical 
death was lately in every mouth, attempted to revive in 
Munich these German brotherhoods, such as they used 
to be in the Middle Ages. He constituted himself the 
head of the confraternity, and chose the costume to be 
worn by the members on grand occasions. 

These medieval figures, with their wide flapping 


hats, their pilgrim staffs, and cockle shells, were among | 


the most noteworthy figures at the royal funeral. 
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| ing which both he and his bride must pay 
certain taxes in meat, bread, and wine to 
the confraternity. Jn some districts it is 
usual for the young couple to attend the 
village dances for a period of six months 
after their marriage, but more usually 
dancing ceases altogether with matrimony. 
In one or two villages there prevails a 
custom of the married women dancing 
every fourth year only. 

Aiter his marriage a man becomes a 
member of the Nachbarschaft, or neigh- 
borhood. Every village is divided into 
four neighborhoods, each one governed by 
ahead called the Machéarvater. This sec- 
ond confraternity is regulated much in the 
same manner as the Bruderschaft, with 
the difference that the regulations thereof 
apply more to the reciprocal assistance 
which neighbors are bound to render each 
other in various household and domestic 
contingencies. Thusa man is only obliged 
to assist those that belong to his Nach- 
barschaft in building a house, cleaning 
out wells, and extinguishing fires. He 
must also contribute provisions on chris- 
tening, wedding, or funeral occasions, and 
lend plates and jugs for the same. 

The Nachbarvater must watch over the 
order and discipline of his quarter, and 
enforce the regulations issued by the pas- 
tor or by the village mazre, or Hann, as 
he is here called. This authority extends 
even to the interior of each household, 
and he is bound to report to the pastor 
the names of those who absent themselves 
from church. He must fine the men who 
have neglected to approach the sacrament, 
as well as the women who have lingered 
in the churchyard wasting their time in 
senseless gossip. Children who have 
been overheard speaking disrespectfully 
of their parents, couples whose connubial 
quarrels are audible in the village street, 
dogs wantonly beaten by their masters, 
vain young matrons who have exceeded 
the prescribed number of glittering pins 
in their headdress, or girls surpassing 
their proper allowance of ribbon, all come 
under his jurisdiction, and the Nachbarva- 
ter is himself subject to punishment if he 
neglect to report a culprit, or show himself 
too lenient in the dictation of punishment. 

It is by the rigid observance of many 
such rules that the Transylvanian Saxons 
have now become a curious remnant. of 
the Middle Ages —a living anachronism 
in the nineteenth century; for such as 
these people wandered forth from the far 
| west to seek a home in a strange land 
seven centuries ago, such we find them 
lagain to-day, like a corpse frozen in a 
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glacier, which comes to light unchanged 
after a long lapse of years. 


There has been of late years so much 
learned discussion about the origin of the 
Roumanians that it were presumption to 
advance any independent opinion on the 
subject. German writers—more espe- 
cially Saxon ones — have been strenuous 
in deriding all claim to Roman extraction, 
contending that whatever Roman elements 
remained over after the evacuation of this 
territory, must long since have been swal- 
lowed up in the great rush of successive 
nations which passed over the land in the 
early part of the Middle Ages. Rouma- 
nian writers, on the contrary, are fond of 
laying great stress on the direct Roman 
lineage which it is their pride to believe 
in, sometimes, however, injuring their 
own cause by over-anxiety to claim too 
much, and laying too little stress on the 
admixture of Slav blood which is as surely 
a fundamental ingredient of the race. 
One of the more impartial Roumanian 
writers, Joan Slavici, states the case with 
greater fairness when he writes as fol- 
lows : — 


If we simply were to deny the crossing of 
Roman with Slav blood, then the whole ques- 
tion of Roumanian origin loses its significance ; 
if, however, we admit the Roumanians, though 
undoubtedly descended from the Romans, to 
be a people more nearly related to the Slav 
than to the Teutonic race, it must pe conceded 
that such fusion could only have taken place 
where a Slav race already existed previous to 
the advent of the Roman conquerors. That 
people, therefore, whose progressive develop- 
ment has produced the present Roumanian 
race, did not exist before this fusion took 
place, and thereto its origin is distinctly to be 
traced. The ethnographical importance of the 
Roumanians, therefore, does not lie in the fact 
of their being descendants of the ancient Ro- 
mans, nor in that of their connection to the 
long-vanished Dacians, but simply and entirely 
therein that this people, placed between two 
sharply contrasting races, form an important 
connecting link in the chain of European 
tribes. 


The classical type of feature, so often 
met with among Roumanian peasants, 
pleads strongly for the theory of Roman 
extraction, and if just now I compared the 
Saxon peasants to Noah’s ark figures 
rudely carved out of the coarsest wood, 
the Roumanians as often remind me of a 
type of face chiefly to be seen on cameo 
ornaments, or ancient signet rings. Take 
at random a score of individuals from any 
Roumanian village, and, like a handful of 
antique gems which have been strewn 





broadcast over the land, you will there 
surely find a goodly choice of classical 
profiles worthy to be immortalized on 
agate, onyx, or jasper. 

An air of plaintive melancholy generall 
characterizes the Roumanian peasant; it 
is the melancholy of a long-subjected and 
oppressed race ; but spite of his degrada- 
tion the Roumanian not unfrequently pos- 
sesses a grace and inherent dignity of 
deportment totally wanting in his Saxon 
neighbor. There is a wealth of unraised 
treasure, of ability in the raw block, and 
of uncultured talent lying dormant in this 
ignorant peasantry, who seem only lately 
to have begun to understand that they 
need not always bend their neck beneath 
the yoke of other nations, and that slavery 
and humiliation are not inevitable condi- 
tions of their existence. Devoid of all 
artistic training, and until quite lately 
possessing no sort of national literature of 
their own, there are here to be found the 
elements of both poet and painter. The 
Roumanian folk-songs betray alike pathos 
and imagination; the pictures adorning 
each village church are wanting neither in 
harmony of color nor of design. Encour- 
agement and training alone are required 
to mature these gifts to the highest pitch 
demanded by culture. 

In order to understand the Roumanian 
we must first of all begin by understand- 
ing his religion, which alone gives us the 
clue to the curiously contrasting shades 
of his complicated character. A French 
writer, speaking of the Wallachians (as 
they were then called) some forty years 
ago, says : — 

“ Aujourd’hui leur seul mobile est la 
religion, si on peut donner ce nom & I’en- 
semble de leurs pratiques  supersti- 
tieuses;” and another author remarks, 
with equal justice, that the whole life of a 
Wallachian is taken up in devising talis- 
mans against the devil. 

It is supposed that the Roumanians 
were very early converted to Christianity 
palais in the third century. Old 
chronicles of the thirteenth,century, how- 
ever, make mention of them as a people, 
“which, though professing the Christian 
faith, is yet nevertheless given to the prac- 
tice of manifold pagan rites and customs, 
wholly at variance with Christianity,” and 
even to-day the Roumanians are best de- 
scribed by the paradoxical definition of 
Christian-pagans, or pagan-Christians. 

True, the Roumanian peasant will never 
fail to uncover his head when he passes 
by a wayside cross, but his salutation to 
the rising sun will be at least equally pro- 
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found ; and though he goes to church and 
abstains from work on the Lord’s Day, it 
is by no means certain whether he does 
not regard the Friday (Vinere) dedicated 
to Paraschiva (Venus) as the holier day 
of the two. The list of the other un- 
Christian festivals is lengthy, and still 
lengthier that of Christian festivals, in 
whose celebration pagan rites and customs 
may still be traced. 

Whoever buries his dead without plac- 
ing a coin in the hand of the corpse is 
regarded as a pagan by the orthodox Rou- 
manian. iVuz de legea noastra (*“ He is 
not of our law”), he says of such a one, 
meaning, “ He is not of our religion,” and 
whosoever lives outside the Roumanian 
religion, be he Christian, pagan, Jew, or 
Mahommedan, is regarded as unclean, 
and, consequently, whatever comes in con- 
tact with any such individual is unclean 
likewise. 

The Roumanian language has a special 
word to define this uncleanness — spur- 
cat, which somewhat corresponds to the 
koscher and unkoscher of the Jews. If, 
for instance, any animal fall into a well 
of drinking-water, then the well forthwith 
becomes spurcat, and spurcat likewise 
whosoever drinks of this water. If itis a 
large animal, such as a calf or goat, which 
has fallen in, then the whole water must 
be baled out, and should this fail to satisfy 
the conscience of any ultra-orthodox pro- 
prietor, then the popa must be called in to 
read a mass over the spot where per- 
chance a donkey has found a watery 
grave ; but when it is a man who has been 
drowned there, no further rehabilitation is 
possible for the unlucky well, which must 
therefore be filled up and discarded as 
quite too hopelessly spurcat. 

Every orthodox Roumanian household 
possesses three different classes of cook- 
ing and eating utensils: unclean, clean for 
the meat-days, and the cleanest of all for 
fast-days. The cleansing of a vessel, 
which through some accident has become 
spurcat, is only conceded in the case of 
very large and expensive articles, such as 
barrels and tubs, copious ablutions of holy 
water, besides much scouring, scraping, 
and rubbing, being resorted to in such 
cases. All other utensils which do not 
come under this denomination must be 
simply thrown away, or at best employed 
for feeding the domestic animals. The 
Roumanian who does not strictly observe 
all these regulations, is himself spurcat, 
this same measure being applied to all 
individuals, who are therefore considered 
to be clean or unclean, accordiag to their 
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observance of these rules. The unclean- 
ness, however, is not supposed to be in 
the individual but in his laws, which fail 
to enforce cleanliness ; therefore it is the 
law which is unclean, /egé spurcat, which 
for the Roumanian is synonymous with 
un-Christian. For instance, a man who 
eats horse-flesh, is necessarily a pagan in 
his eyes. 

This recognition of the uncleanness of 
most of his fellow-creatures is, however, 
wholly free from either hatred or contempt 
on the part of the Roumanian. On the 
contrary, he shows much interest in for- 
eign countries and habits, and when desir- 
ous of affirming the high character of any 
stranger, he says of him that he is a man 
who Keeps his own law, ¢éne da legea lui, 
spite of which eulogium the Roumanian 
will refuse to wear the coat, or eat off the 
plate of this honorable stranger. 

The idea so strongly inrooted in the 
Roumanian mind that they alone are 
Christians, and that consequently no man 
can be a Christian without also being a 
Roumanian, seems to imply that there 
was a time when the two words were ab- 
solutely identical, and that surrounded for 
long by pagan nations, with whom they 
could hold no sort of community, they 
lacked all knowledge of other existing 
Christian races. 

On the other hand, these people are 
curiously liberal towards strangers in the 
matter of religion, allowing each one, 
whatever be his confession, to enter their 
churches and receive their sacraments ; 
nor isit allowed for a popa to refuse the 
administration of a sacrament to whoso- 
ever apply to him, be he Catholic, Prot- 
estant, Turk, or Jew, provided the appli- 
cant submit to receive it in the manner 
prescribed by the Oriental church. 

The position occupied by the Rouma- 
nian clergyman towards his flock is such 
a peculiar one that it deserves a few words 
of notice. Though his influence over the 
people is unlimited, it is nowise dependent 
on his personal character. It is quite 
superfluous for the popa to present in his 
person a model of the virtues he is in the 
habit of describing from the altar, and he 
may for his part be drunken, dishonest, 
ignorant, and profligate to his heart’s con- 
tent, without losing one whit of his pres- 
tige or spiritual head. His official charac- 
ter is absolutely intangible, and not to be 
shaken by any private misdemeanor, and 
the Roumanian proverb which says, Face 
sice popa dar unce face el, that is, “ Do 
as the popa tells you, but do not act as he 
does,” defines his attitude with perfect 
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accuracy. Only the popa has the privilege 
of wearing a beard, as he alone is privi- 
leged to indulge in certain pet vices which 
it is his mission officially to condemn, and, 
like the goodly virtue of charity, this beard 
must often be said to cover a very great 
multitude of sins. 

Of recent years no doubt — thanks 
chiefly to the enlightened efforts of the 
late Archbishop Schaguna— much has 
been done to raise the moral standard of 
the Roumanian clergy in Transylvania, 
but there remains still much to do before 
the prevailing coarseness, ignorance, and 
hypocrisy too often characterizing this 
= can be removed. At present the 
average village popa is simply a peasant 
with a beard, who on week-days goes about 
his agricultural duties like any other vil- 
lager, digging his potatoes or going be- 
hind the plough; his wife is a simple 
peasant woman, and his children run about 
as dirty and dishevelled as any other brats 
in the village. 

A distinguishing quality of the Rouma- 
nian race is the touching family affection 
which mostly unites all relations. Unlike 
the Saxon, who seeks to limit the number 
of his offspring, the poor Roumanian, 
even when plunged in the direst poverty, 
welcomes each new-born child as another 
gift of God, while to be a childless wife 
is regarded as the greatest of misfortunes. 
Perhaps it is because the Roumanian has 
himself so few wants, that he feels no 
anxiety about the future of his children; 
and therefore the rapid increase of his 
family occasions him no sort of uneasi- 
ness. Having next to no personal prop- 
erty, he is a stranger to the cares which 
accompany their possession, and the whole 
programme of his life of admirable sim- 
plicity may be thus summed up: — 

In early infancy the Roumanian babe is 
more or less treated as a bundle, often 
slung on its mother’s back, packed in a 
little oval wooden box, and thus carried 
about wherever she goes; if to work in 
the field she attaches the box to the branch 
of a tree, and when sitting at market it 
may be stowed away on the ground be- 
tween a basket of eggs and a pair of cack- 
ling fowls, or a squeaking sucking-pig. 
When, after a very few months, the baby 
outgrows the box and crawls out of its 
cocoon, it begins to share its parent’s food 
(mostly consisting in maize flour boiled in 
water or in milk), and soon learns to man- 
age for itself. When it has reached a 
reasonable age, which in this case means 
five or six, it is old enough to assist its 
parents in gaining an honest livelihood, 
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which, as generally understood by the 
Roumanians, means helping them to steal 
wood in the forest. Later on the boy is 
bound over as swine or cowherd to some 
Saxon landowner for a period of several 
years, on quitting whose service after the 
appointed term, he is entitled to the gift 
of a calf or pig. Once in possession of a 
calf the Roumanian lad considers himself 
a made man for life. He has no ground 
of his own, but such petty considerations 
not affecting him, he proceeds to build 
wherever best suits his purpose. Stone 
or brick hardly ever enters into the fabri- 
cation of his building; the framework is 
roughly put together of wooden beams, 
and the walls composed of wattled willow 
twigs plastered with clay, while the roof 
is covered with thatch of reeds, or wooden 
shingles, according as he happens to live 
nearest toa marsh or a forest. 

The inside of a Roumanian’s hut is, 
however, far less miserable-looking than 
its outward appearance would lead us to 
suppose. The walls are all hung witha 
profusion of holy pictures, mostly painted 
on glass, and the furniture brightly adorned 
in rough but not inartistic designs — the 
Roumanian’s passion for thus ornamenting 
all his woodwork leading him to paint even 
the yoke of his oxen and the handles of 
his tools. 

There is usually a new-born baby swing- 
ing ina basket suspended from the raft- 
ers, and always a weaving-loom set up at 
one end of the room. The produce of 
this loom —gay-looking stuff striped in 
effective Oriental patterns of blue, scarlet, 
and white, often with gold or silver threads 
introduced in the weaving —are sus- 
pended from ropes, or displayed along the 
walls. Each village has its own set of 
colors and patterns, according to its par- 
ticular costume, and every Roumanian 
woman spins, dyes, and weaves as a mat- 
ter of course. In some places you never 
see a Roumanian woman without her dis- 
taff; she even takes it with her on the 
way to market, and may frequently be 
seen trudging along the road a distance of 
several miles twirling the spindle as she 
goes. 

The men do not seem to share this love 
of labor, but have, on the contrary, much 
of the Italian lazzarone in their composi- 
tion, not taking to any sort of manual 
labor unless driven to it by necessity. 
The life of a shepherd is the only calling 
which the Roumanian really embraces con 
amore, and his love for his sheep may 
truly be likened to the Arab’s love of his 
horse. A real Roumanian shepherd, bred 
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and brought up to the life, has so com- 
pletely identified himself with his calling, 
that everything about him, food and dress, 
mind and matter, has, so to say, become 
completely sheepified. Sheep’s milk and 
cheese form the staple of his nourish- 
ment, his dress principally consists of 
sheepskin, four sheep furnishing him with 
a coat which lasts through life, one new- 
born lamb giving him the cap he wears, 
and when he dies a tuft of snowy wool is 
attached to the wooden cross which marks 
his last resting-place. His mental facul- 
ties are entirely concentrated on the study 
of his sheep; and so sharpened have be- 
come his perceptions on this one point, 
that the shepherd is able to divine and 
foretell to a nicety every change of the 
weather merely from observing the de- 
meanor of his flock. The idyllic bond 
between shepherd and sheep has formed 
the subject of many quaintly graceful Rou- 
manian folk-songs, which want of space 
forbids me here from quoting. 

Forests have no charm for the Rouma- 
nian shepherd, who regards each tree as 
an enemy depriving his sheep of their 
rightful nourishment, and he covertly 
seeks to increase his pastures by setting 
fire to the woods whenever he can hope 
to do so with impunity. Whole tracts of 
noble forests in Transylvania have thus 
been laid waste, and it is much to be 
feared that fifty years hence the country 
will present a bleak and desolate appear- 
ance, unless energetic measures are taken 
to do away with this abuse. 

The Roumanian is very obstinate in 
character, and is hard to convince. He 
does nothing without reflection, and often 
he reflects so long that the time for action 
has passed. This slowness has become 
proverbial, the Saxon saying, “God give 
me the light which the Roumanian always 
gets too late.” In the same proportion 
as the Roumanian is slow to make up his 
mind, he is also slow to change it. Frank- 
ness is not regarded as a virtue, and the 
Roumanian language has no word which 
directly expresses this quality. Hungari- 
ans, on the contrary, regard frankness and 
truth-speaking as a duty, and are, there- 
fore, laughed at by the Roumanians, who 
consider as a fool any man who injures 
himself by speaking the truth. Of pride, 
also, the Roumanian has little notion; he 
has been too long treated as a degraded 
and serf-like being; and what he under- 
stands by that word would rather seem to 
express the childlike vanity of a hand- 
some man who sees himself admired. Re- 
venge is cultivated as a virtue, and who- 
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ever would be considered a respectable 
man must keep in mind the injuries done 
to him, and show resentment thereof on 
fitting occasions. Reconciliation is re- 
garded as opprobrious, and forgiveness 
of wrongs degrading. But the Roumani- 
an’s rage is stealthy and disguised, and 
while the Hungarian lets his anger openly 
explode, the Roumanian will dissemble, 
and mutter between his teeth, 77xe mente 
(“ Thou shalt remember”), and his mem- 
ory is good, for he does not suffer himself 
to forget. When an injury has been done 
to him, henceforward it becomes his sa- 
cred duty to brood over his vengeance, 
He may not say a good word more to his 
enemy, nor do hima service, but must 
strive to injure him to the best of his abil- 
ity, with, however, this nice distinction, 
that he himself do not profit by the injury 
done. Thus it would not be consistent 
with the Roumanian’s code of honor were 
he to steal the horse or ox of his enemy, 
but there can be no objection to his in- 
ducing another man todo so. Such be- 
havior is considered only right and just, 
and by acting in this manner he will only 
be fulfilling his duty as an honest and 
honorable man. 

Much of the spirit of the ancient Spar- 
tans lies in the Roumanian conception of 
virtue and vice. Stealing and drunken- 
ness are not considered to be intrinsically 
wrong, only the publicity which may at- 
tend these proceedings conveying any 
sense of shame to the offender. Thus, a 
man is not yet a thief because he has 
stolen, and whoever becomes accidentally 
aware of the theft should, if he have no 
personal interest in the matter, hold his 
peace. Even the injured party whose 
property has been abstracted is advised, 
if possible, to reckon alone with the thief, 
without drawing general attention to his 
fault. 

Neither is drunkenness necessarily de- 
grading; on the contrary, every decent 
man should get drunk on fitting occasions, 
such as weddings, christenings, etc., and 
then go quietly to a barn or loft and sleep 
off his tipsiness. Beacat vrei apot te 
culcu st dormi (“ Drink thy fill and then 
lie down and sleep”) says their proverb; 
but any man who has been seen reeling 
drunk in the open street, hooted by chil- 
dren and barked at by dogs, and were it 
only once, is henceforward branded as a 
drunkard. It is therefore the duty of each 
Roumanian who sees a drunken man, to 
conduct him quietly to the nearest barn. 

Another curious side of the Roumani- 
an’s morality is the point of view from 
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which he regards personal property, such 
as grain and fruit. In general whatever 
grows plentifully in the fields, or as he 
terms it, “whatever God has given,” may 
be taken with impunity by whoever passes 
that way, but with the restriction that he 
may only take so much as he can con- 
sumeatthe moment. The proprietor who 
makes complaint at having his vineyard 
or his plum-trees rifled in this manner 
only exposes himself to ridicule. 

Whoever carries away of the grain or 
fruits with him is a thief, but strictly speak- 
ing only then when he sells the stolen 
goods, not when he quietly shares it with 
his own family. 

The Roumanian looks only at deeds and 
results, motives being absolutely indiffer- 
ent to him. So the word “passion” he 
translates as Pdtima, which really ex- 
presses weakness. Whatever is bad is 
weak. Thus an om pdtima, a weak man, 
may either mean a consumptive invalid, a 
love-sick youth, or a furious ruffian. Pas- 
sion of all kinds is a misfortune which 
should excite compassion but not resent- 
ment, and whoever commits a bad action 
is above all foolish because it is sure to 
be found out sooner or later. 

Mr. Patterson in his very interesting 
work on Hungary and Transylvania, gives 
an anecdote which aptly characterizes 
the nature of the Roumanian’s morality: 
“Three Roumanian peasants waylaid and 
murdered a traveller, dividing his posses- 
sions between them. Among these they 
discovered a cold roast fowl, which they 
did not eat, however, but gave to the dog, 
as being a fast-day they feared to commit 
sin by tasting flesh. This was related by 
the murderers themselves when captured 
and driven to confess their crime before 
justice.” 

While on the subject of fasts I may as 
well mention that those prescribed by the 
Greek Church are numerous and severe, 
and it is a well-ascertained fact that the 
largest average of crimes committed by 
Roumanians occur during the season of 
Lent, when the people are in a feverish 
and over-excited state from the unnatural 
deprivation of food. In the same way the 
Saxon peasants are most quarrelsome and 
vindictive immediately after the vintage, 
when the cellars are full of new wine and 
cider, and most connubial quarrels termi- 
nating in divorce originate at that time. 

The inhabitants of each Roumanian 
village are divided into three classes : — 

First the distinguished villagers — front 
men, called fruséasi or oameni de frunta. 

Secondly, the middle men, y/ocas¢ or 
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oameni de mana adona —men of second 
hand. 

Third, the hind men, or codas. 

Each villager according ‘o his personal 
gifts, family, and fortune, is ranged into 
one or other of these three classes, each 
having their respective customs, rights, 
and privileges, which no member of an- 
other class dares infringe upon. Thus the 
codas may do much which would not be 
proper for the other two classes. The 
mylocasi have, on the whole, the most 
difficult position of the three, and are 
judged most severely, being alternately 
accused of presumption in imitating the 
manners of the fruntas, and blamed for 
demeaning themselves by copying the 
irregular habits of the codas. 

Nor is the position of the front men en- 
tirely an easyone. Each of these has his 
| party of hangers-on, friends, and admirers, 
Ywho profess a blind faith and admiration 
for him, endorsing his opinion on all occa- 
sions, and recognizing his authority in 
matters of dispute. His dress, his words, 
his actions, must all be strictly regulated 
on the axiom JVoblesse oblige, but woe to 
him if he be caught erring, for only in the 
case of the popa is it allowable for prac- 
tice to differ from preaching. 

Each village has its own costume as 
regards colors and details, though all par- 
take of the same general character, which, 
in the case of the women, is chiefly repre- 
sented by a long alb-like under-garment 
reaching to the feet, and above it two 
straight-cut Roman aprons front and back. 
The subject of Roumanian female cos- 
tume offers a most bewildering field for 
description, as the zwances and varieties 
to be found would lead us on ad infinitum 
were we to attempt to enumerate all those 
we have come across. Thus in one vil- 
lage the costume is all black and white, 
the cut and make of an almost conventual 
simplicity forming a piquant contrast to 
the blooming faces and seductive glances 
of the beautiful wearers, who give the im- 
pression of being a band of light-hearted 
maidens masquerading in nuns’ attire. In 
other hamlets, blue or scarlet ure the 
prevailing colors; and a few steps over 
the Roumanian frontier will show us glit- 
tering costumes all covered with embroi- 
dery and spangles, rich and gaudy as the 
robes of some Oriental princess, stepping 
straight out of the “ Arabian Nights.” 

The headdress also varies with the dif- 
ferent localities ; it is sometimes a brightly 
colored shawl or handkerchief, oftener a 
filmy veil embroidered or spangled, and 
worn with ever-varying effect. It may 
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either be wound round the head turban 
fashion, or else twisted up into Satanella- 
like horns, now floating down the back 
like a Spanish mantilla, or again coquet- 
tishly drawn forward, and concealing the 
lower part of the face. 

Whatever is tight or constrained-look- 
ing is considered to be unbeautiful ; the 
folds must always flow downwards in easy 
lines, the sleeves should be full and bulg- 
ing, the skirt long enough to conceal the 
feet, so that in dancing only the toes are 
visible. 

The men have also much variety in 
their dress for state occasions, but for 
ordinary wear they confine themselves to 
a plain coarse linen shirt, which hangs out 
over the trousers like a workman’s blouse, 
confined to the waist by a gigantically 
broad leather belt, red or black in color, 
and with various receptacles for holding 
money, firearms, knife and fork, etc., etc. 
The trousers, which fit rather tightly to 
the leg, are in summer of linen, in winter 
of a rough sort of white cloth. 

Both sexes wear on the feet a sort of 
leather sandal, called ofintschen, beneath 
which the feet are swaddled and protected 
by wrappings of linen and woolen rags. 

To be consistent with the Roumanian’s 
notion of cleanliness, his clothes should 
by rights be spun, dyed, woven, and made 
at home. He may be occasionally obliged 
to purchase some article of a stranger, 
but in such cases he is always careful to 
select a dealer of his own nationality. 

The marriageable girls sometimes wear 
a headdress richly embroidered with pearls 
and coins. This isa sign that her frous- 
seau is ready, and that she only waits for 
a suitor. 

In some districts it is customary for the 
young man who is seeking a girl in mar- 
riage, to go straight at the painted wooden 
chest containing her dowry, and only if 
satisfied by the appearance of its contents, 
of the skill and industry of his intended, 
does he proceed to the formal demand of 
her hand. If, on the contrary, the coffer 
proves to be ill-supplied, he is at liberty 
to beat a retreat, and back out of the affair. 
In one village the matter has been still 
further simplified, for there, during the 
Carnival time, the parents of each mar- 
riageable daughter are in the habit of 
organizing a sort of standing exhibition of 
the maiden’s effects in the dwelling-rooms, 
each article displayed to the best advan- 
tage, hung against the walls, or spread 
out upon the benches. The would-be 
suitor is thus enabled to review the situa- 
tion by merely pushing the door ajar, and 
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need not even cross the threshold if the 
show fall short of his expectations. 

An orthodox Roumanian wedding 
should last seven days and seven nights, 
neither more nor less, but as there are 
many who cannot afford this sacrifice of 
time, they circumvent the difficulty by 
interrupting the festivities after the first 
day and taking them up again on the 
seventh. 

In some districts a pretty little piece of 
acting is still kept up on the wedding 
morning. The bridegroom, surrounded 
by his friends, arrives on horseback at 
full gallop before the house of his intended, 
and roughly calls upon the father to give 
him his daughter. The old man denies 
having any daughter, but after some mock 
wrangling he goes into the house and 
leads out a toothless old woman, who is 
received with shouts and clamor, then 
after a little more fencing he goes in again, 
and returns this time leading the true 
bride dressed in her best clothes, and with 
his blessing gives her over to the bride- 
groom. 

Elsewhere I have alluded to some of the 
Roumanian customs attending death and 
burial, such as the lighted candle, without 
which no one should be allowed to expire, 
and the funeral banquets (Jomanas) held 
at intervals in memory of the departed. 
When the corpse has been laid out for 
burial, duly washed and equipped for his 
long journey, and supplied with the money 
supposed to be necessary for clearing the 
ferries on the way to Paradise, then the 
wailing and mourning begins. Women 
alone are allowed to take part in these 
lamentations (called docete), and all women 
related to the deceased by ties of blood 
and friendship are bound to assist as 
mourners, also all such whose families 
have been on unfriendly terms with the 
dead should now appear to ask his for- 
giveness. 

The corpse remains exposed a full day 
and night in the chamber of death, and 
during that time must never be left alone, 
nor must the lamentations be allowed to 
cease fora single minute. It is therefore 
usual to have hired women to act the part 
of mourners, by relieving each other at 
intervals in singing the mourning songs. 

The men related to the deceased also 
spend the night in the house, keeping 
watch over the corpse. This is called the 
privegghia, which, however, has not nec- 
essarily a mournful character, as they pass 
the time with various games, or else 
seated at table with wine and food before 
them. The mass for the departed soul 
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should, if possible, be said in the open air, 
and when the coffin is lowered into the 
grave the vessel containing the water in 
which the corpse has been washed must 
be shattered to atoms on the spot. 

Whoever dies unmarried must never be 
carried by married bearers to the grave ; 
a married man or woman is carried by 
married men, a youth by other youths, 
while a maiden is carried by maidens with 
hanging dishevelled hair. In every case 
the rank of the bearers must correspond 
to that of the deceased, and a fruntas can 
as little be carried by mylocasi, as the 
bearers of a codas may be higher than 
himself in rank. During six weeks after 
the funeral, the women of the family let 
their hair hang unplaited in sign of mourn- 
ing. It is, moreover, not uncommon to 
hear of people who have vowed themselves 
to perpetual mourning, in memory of 
some beloved deceased one, as was the 
case with an old peasant in one of the 
Transylvanian villages, who was pointed 
out to me as having worn no head-cover- 
ing, summer and winter, for over forty 
years, in memory of his —_ son. 

In the case of a man who has died a 
violent death, and in general of all such 
as have expired without a light, none of 
these ceremonies take place. Such a 
man has neither right to bocete, priveg- 
ghia, mass, nor pomana, nor is his body 
laid in consecrated ground. He is buried 
wherever the body is found—on the 
mountain or in the heart of the forest, 
where he met with his death —his last 
resting-place only marked by a heap of dry 
branches which each passer-by is expected 
to add to by throwing a bundle of twigs 
—a handful of thorns, as they express it 
—on the spot. This is the only mark of 
attention to which such deceased may lay 
claim, and consequently to the Rouma- 
nian’s mind no thought is so dreadful as 
that of dying deprived of light. 

The Roumanian does not seem to be 
courageous by nature, or to love warfare 
for its own sake, as does the Hungarian, 
neither does courage exactly take rank as 
a virtue in his estimation; for courage 
implies a certain recklessness of conse- 
quences, and, according to his way of 
thinking, every action should be circum- 
scribed and only performed after due de- 
liberation. When, however, driven to it 
by circumstances, and brought to recog- 
nize the necessity, he can fight bravely 
and is a good soldier. 

The Roumanians have often been called 
slavish and cringing; but is it not impos- 
sible that they should be otherwise, if we 





consider their past history, oppressed and 
trampled on, persecuted and treated as 
vermin by the surrounding races? Little 
more than a century ago it was illegal for 
any Roumanian child to frequent a Ger- 
man or Hungarian school, while at the 
same period the Roumanian clergy were 
compelled to carry the Calvinistic bishop 
on their shoulders to and from his church 
whenever he chose to exact their service. 
Among the many inhuman laws framed 
against them, was one which continued in 
force up to the seventeenth century, order- 
ing that each Wallachian out of the dis- 
trict of Poplaka, in the neighborhood of 
Hermanstadt, who injured a tree, if only 
by peeling off the bark, was to be forth- 
with hung up to the self-same tree. 
“ Should, however, the culprit remain un- 
discovered,” prescribes the law, “then 
shall the community of Poplaka be bound 
to deliver up for execution some other 
Wallachian in his place.” 

The faults of the Roumanians are the 
faults of all slaves; they are lazy, not be- 
ing yet accustomed to work for themselves 
nor caring to work for a master, and have 
acquired cunning and deceit as the only 
weapons wherewith to meet tyranny and 
cruelty. Occasionally they have cast off 
their yoke and taken cruel revenge on 
their real or imaginary oppressors, as in 
1848, when, instigated and stirred up by 
Austrian agents, they rose against their 
masters, the Hungarian noblemen, whom 
they put to death with many torturing 
devices, crucifying some and burying oth- 
ers up to the neck, cutting off tongues and 
plucking out eyes as a diabolical fury sug- 
gested. Such acts of cruelty of which 
the Roumanians were guilty at this period, 
have deprived them of much of the sym- 
pathy to which they might have laid claim 
as a suffering and oppressed race; but - 
those people who have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the Roumanian character, and are 
able to estimate correctly all the influ- 
ences brought to bear upon them at that 
time, do not hesitate to affirm that these 
people were far more sinned against than 
sinning, and cannot really be held respon- 
sible for the atrocities they perpetrated. 
Even Hungarian nobles, themselves the 
greatest sufferers by all that happened, 
are wont to speak of them with a sort of 
pitying commiseration, as of poor mis- 
guided creatures led astray by unscrupu- 
lous agents, and quite unable to under- 
stand the heinousness of their behavior. 

Perhaps no other race possesses in such 
marked degree the blind and immovable 
sense of nationality which characterizes 
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the Roumanians. They hardly ever mingle 
with the surrounding races, far less adopt 
manners and customs foreign to their own. 
This singular tenacity of the Roumanians 
to their own dress, manners, and customs 
is probably due to the influence of their 
religion, which teaches that any diver- 
gence from their own established rules is 
sinful. In some districts where attempt 
was made (in the time of Maria Theresa) 
to replace the Greek popas by other cler- 
gymen belonging to the united faith, the 
people did not rebel, but simply absent- 
ed themselves from all church attend- 
ance. Cases are known of villages whose 
churches remained closed over thirty years 
because the people could not be brought 
to accept the change. 

It is a remarkable fact that even in 
cases of intermarriage, the seemingly 
stronger-minded and more vigorous Hun- 
garians are absolutely powerless to influ- 
ence the Roumanians. Thus the Hun- 
garian woman who weds a Roumanian 
husband will necessarily adopt the dress 
and manners of his people, and her chil- 
dren will be as good Roumanians as though 
they had no drop of Magyar blood in their 
veins, while the Magyar who takes a Rou- 
manian girl for his wife, not only utterly 
fails to convert her to his ideas, but him- 
self, subdued by her influence, will imper- 
ceptibly begin to lose something of his 
nationality. This is a fact well known, 
and much lamented by the Transylvanian 
Hungarians, who live in anticipated ap- 
prehensions of seeing their people ulti- 
mately dissolving into Roumanians ; and 
this fear it is which makes the present 
Hungarian government devote such iron 
energy to the task of Magyarizing all peo- 
ple within the frontier —a task which the 
opposition of Croats, Serbs, and Slovacks, 
the stubborn conservatism of the Saxons, 
and the eager aspirations of the Rouma- 
nians, bids fair to render little short of 
herculean. It is not easy to foresee the 
end of this portentous struggle, which is 
a question of no less than life or death on 
either side. Given a quarter century of 
peace for Hungary, it is just possible that 
the government may accomplish the ob- 
ject pursued with such relentless persist- 
ency; but does any one believe in such 
peace just now when the Eastern question 
daily becomes more ominously interroga- 
tive? And how is it papal to doubt 
that the war, which, in some shape or 
other, must come before long, is the op- 
portunity many await for slipping off un- 
welcome chains ? 

For the dwindling handful of Saxons 
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indeed no resurrection seems possible, for 
are they not doomed to moulder away in 
their self-spun cobwebs? But for the 
Roumanians, in virtue of their rapidly 
increasing population, of the thirst for 
knowledge, and the powerful spirit of 
progress which have arisen among them 
of late years, it is scarcely hazardous to 
prophesy that the future has much in store, 
and that a day will come when, other na- 
tions having degenerated and spent their 
strength, these descendants of the ancient 
Romans, rising pheenix-like from their 
ashes, will step forward with a whole fund 
of latent power and virgin material, to rule 
as masters where formerly they have 
crouched as slaves. E, GERARD. 


From All The Year Round. 
THE SHEPHERD OF THE SALT LAKE. 


CHAPTER I. 


HE was known to have been a convict, 
and to have served out his time at Mac- 
quarie Harbor, though in his old age there 
was little or nothing in his manner or ap- 
pearance to indicate anything of savagery 
or vice in his disposition. 

Twenty years of his life had been spent 
in profitless labor with pick, and shovel, 
and cradle, on the diggings that broke out 
in endless numbers throughout the length 
and breadth of Australia, after the gold 
discoveries of 1851. During the “ fifties ”’ 
he was in Victoria; first at Bendigo, then 
at Ballarat, Mclvor, Maldon, the Ovens, 
and other places of promise. The “six- 
ties” found him in New South Wales, 
still leading the nomadic life of a digger. 
The “seventies ” saw him shepherd, stock- 
man, station cook, timber-feller, and hut- 
keeper; and in 1880—an old, broken- 
down man —he was shepherding sheep 
in Queensland. 

No life could have been more forlorn 
and desolate than his during those latter 
days of his travailing. His hut was dis- 
tant some twenty miles from the primitive 
head-station on which his employer lived. 
From week end to week end he saw no 
living soul except the black boy who 
brought him his rations, and, at rare in- 
tervals, the sheep overseer or manager, 
who rode out to count his flock. 

His solitary bark hut was erected on 
the edge of the basin of a dried-up salt 
lake, such as are found frequently in the 
interior of Australia. It was nothing but 
a depressed hollow, treeless and grassless, 
covered with a salty incrustation, and at 
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the edges with a sparse growth of creep- 
ing pig-weed and raul ti-tree. There 
was something unutterably melancholy in 
this vast expanse, gleaming with a dirty- 
white lustre under the sun’s rays — silent, 
lifeless, and desolate. It was the home of 
no living thing; even its scanty covering 
of vegetation only extended its straggling 
growth along the edges, choked back by 
the salty, dust-like soil. The very birds 
seemed to avoid it and fly in other direc- 
tions ; the chirp of the crickets and grass- 
hoppers, sounding incessantly from the 
grass all about, never broke the mournful 
stillness that brooded over the Salt Lake. 
It might have been blighted by some 
awful curse, so lifeless, so lugubrious a 
thing wasit. It lay in the heart of mulga 
ridges, rising in gentle slopes all around, 
green where covered with grass, dirty-red 
where the friable earth lay unhidden. To- 
wards the spot where the old shepherd’s 
hut was erected, a low outcrop of rock 
formed the northern boundary of the lake ; 
behind this was a clump of gidyea-trees, 
and, stretching back from it, a wilderness 
of wattle and wild-hop vines. 

In this melancholy retreat old Scotty 
passed many a long and weary year. So 
isolated was it, and so deeply did his 
nature become imbued with the callous- 
ness of his surroundings, that time passed 
over his head almost unheeded. The 
days brought nothing to him but the dull 
routine of his duties ; the weeks fled; the 
months slipped by; and he neither noticed 
nor cared to mark their flight. His dog 
and his quiet flock were his only compan- 
ions. He had no thought for anything 
else ; they made the sum total of his ex- 
istence. He almost knew every individ- 
ual sheep by sight, and they in return 
exhibited no fear of him, so accustomed 
were they to his voice and presence. 
Every morning, when he let them out of 
the ‘“‘yards,” they would slowly wander 
across the ridges, feeding as they went; 
every evening they would as slowly make 
their way back again, without effort or 
direction on his part. . 

The months came and went, and brought 
no change in the lonely life of the old 
shepherd. The stony, grass-covered slopes 
of the mulga ridges surrounded him, cut- 
ting him off from the outer world by a 
motionless, billowy sea of green; the Salt 
Lake, gleaming with saline incrustations, 
was ever before his gaze, benumbing his 
mind with the mystery of its lifeless so- 
lemnity. 

One evening, at the close of a long 
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the wild hops made the languorous air 
heavy with their subtle perfume, three 
horsemen suddenly appeared before the 
lonely shepherd. It was the owner of 
the station, accompanied by two bush- 
hands. 

“ Good-day, Scotty; sheep all right?” 
said the former, reining up and dismount- 
ing. 

“ Ay, boss.” 
" That's right. We'll camp here to- 
night, and I’ll go and have a look at them. 
I’m going to start fencing in this end of 
the run. We’ve come to mark out the 
line. I suppose the gibbera hole’s full?” 

“ Ay, pretty well.” 

“Then we will take the horses down 
and give them a drink.” 

The four men, leading the horses by the 
bridles, walked to where the outcrop of 
white limestone rock formed a natural 
barrier to the Salt Lake. A broad sheep- 
track led down to a narrow gully, that 
split the rock almost at its centre. Hid- 
den in this ambush, and overhung by an 
immense block of limestone, was a small, 
dark-looking pool not more than three to 
four feet in width. Some troughing, 
rudely constructed from the hollowed-out 
trunks of trees, lay on the ground near 
by. The horses drank from the troughs, 
whilst the men dipped their pannikins in 
the pool. 

“ The water’s cold as ice,” said Scotty’s 
master. ‘It makes your teeth tingle.” 

“It’s always the same,” answered the 
shepherd, “ even on the hottest day.” 

“It’s a regular godsend, this gibbera 
hole,” said the squatter. “ The only water 
for ten miles round. It must be a spring. 
It doesn’t seem to go down at all.” 

‘“‘ No, it never alters.” 

“TI wonder if it’s deep,” said one of the 
men. 

“Deep? It is so,” answered Scotty. 
“T cut a sapling twenty feet long, but I 
couldn’t bottom with it.” 

Their thirst satisfied, the men made 
their way along the gully out on to the 
small plateau of rock that commanded the 
Salt Lake. The vast expanse stretched 
away before their eyes desolate and life- 
less, and the three visitors gazed at it for 
a long time in silence. 

“It’s a strange place,” said the squatter 
at length, speaking softly, as though loth 
to break the curious stillness. “It’s 
enough to give one the horrors.” 

“Horrors!” exclaimed Scotty, with 
sudden vehemence, “you're right. It do 
give the horrors. It’s always the same 
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crushing the heart out of a.man. It’s a 
drefful place. There’sa curse hanging to 
it, and those who live nigh it get the curse 
in them too. I knowit. Night and day 
for four years I’ve been watching it, and 
it’s blighted me the same as it is itself. 
There’s no livin’ thing goes near it but 
me and the sheep. It’s only me knows 
what a cursed thing it is.” 

The squatter and his men exchanged a 
quick look of surprise. The old shep- 
herd’s manner had suddenly changed. He 
had been dull, impassive, and _ silent. 
Their unexpected arrival had aroused in 
him no surprise, had given rise to no sign 
of welcome or pleasure. But when he 
spoke of the Salt Lake, his manner was 
wholly changed. His sunken eyes gleamed 
with excitement, his voice was raised, his 
hands and arms moved restlessly. 

“TI know it,” he continued, with still 
greater vehemence, pointing towards the 
lake with shaking finger. “I’ve watched 
it for days and days together, feeling it 
weighing me down more and more. This 
is what it’s done.” He motioned with one 
comprehensive gesture towards his fur- 
rowed face, his sunken eyes, and trem- 
bling limbs. “It’s broke me down. It’s 
made me like this. It’s blighted me the 
same as it blights everything that goes 
nearit. There’s no escaping from it when 
once it’s got hold of you. It'll be the 
death of me in the end. There’s no get- 
ting away from it now — not for me.” 

His arm sank to his side, the light died 
away from his eyes, and he relapsed into 
silence, standing there gazing vacantly at 
the funereal waste. 

His three companions exchanged a sec- 
ond look of meaning, and one of the men 
whispered to his mate, “ He’s clean off 
his head.” 

“Oh, it’s not so bad as that, Scotty,” 
said the squatter soothingly. “It’s a dull 
place to live in, and it’s terribly lonely, 
too. If you like, I’ll move you to another 
part of the run.” 

But the old shepherd shook his head. 

“No,” he answered listlessly, “1’m not 
wanting to go away. I’ve been here for 
four years, and I’ll leave my bones here. 
I can’t get away fromit. It’s got hold of 
me body and soul, and I’li stand by it till 
it finishes me. I don’t want to go away.” 

‘** There seems to be a bit of feed on it,” 
continued the other, anxious to change 
the current of the old man’s thoughts. 

“Ay,” he answered dully. “The 
sheep’s fond of the pig-weed, and I let 
"em run along the edge sometimes. But 
it ain’t over safe in the middle.” 
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“ How?” 
“In summer it’s all fine sand and drift; 
but in winter after the rain it’s nothing 
but a bog.” 
“It’s a fearful place altogether,” said 
the other with a slight shudder. “But 
let’s get back and hobble the horses out.” 

The three visitors spread their blankets 
under the shelter of old Scotty’s hut that 
night, and on the next day set themselves 
to the duty of driving in pegs and blazing 
the trees along the projected line of fenc- 
ing. A compass placed on a stake driven 
into the ground was the sole instrument 
used ; by its aid the long line, running due 
east and west, was roughly marked out 
with sufficient accuracy for the purpose of 
guiding the fencers in their subsequent 
work. For three days the marking out of 
the line was continued, and for three 
nights the workers camped with the old 
man ; then they both took their departure, 
and the solitary shepherd of the Salt Lake 
was left once again to his wonted isolation. 

But the visit of the squatter and his 
men was but the herald of a greater change. 
A month passed, and the old shepherd, 
pursuing his weary round of duties, had 
wholly forgotten the circumstance when 
on returning with his flock one day towards 
sundown, the white gleam of a tent close 
by his hut caught his eye. So broken was 
he by his long enforced solitude, so apa- 
thetic, so insensible to every outward in- 
fluence, that even that unusual sight failed 
to arouse in him the slightest interest. 
He followed his sheep towards the brush- 
wood yards, and it was not until two men, 
emerging from the tent, accosted him, 
that he seemed to be alive to the fact of 
there being intruders on his solitude. 

“Good-evening, mate,” said one of the 
new-comers. 

“ Good-evening,” Scotty answered. 

* We've come here on that job of fenc- 
ing,’ continued the man, seeing that the 
other asked no questions. 

“ Have you?” 

“Ay. Me and Larry here have taken 
the contract for it, I’ve got the missus 
inside and a youngster. We camped here 
for the water. We found the sheep 
tracks goin’ down to the spring.” 

“Yes,” answered Scotty. * You'll get 
plenty of water at the gibbera hole.” 

He did not speak as though he resented 
the intrusion of the fencers, only as though 
he were wholly indifferent to it. His dog, 
however, used so long to his master’s 
company only, barked furiously at the 
strangers. 

“Lie down, Jerry,’ 
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listlessly, and then stood silently regard- 
ing the two men. 

“It’s pretty lonely here,” observed the 
one referred toas Larry. “That's a rum- 
looking place, that there swamp.” 

“ Ay; it’s got a curse on it.” 

Both the fencers looked curiously at the 
old man, but he offered no further expla- 
nation. 

‘“* How d’ye mean?” asked one of them 
at length. 

“ There ain’t no livin’ thing onit. It’s 
got a curse on it.” 

The men looked at one another mean- 
ingly, and then again at the oldman. They 
forbore to make any further allusion to the 
Salt Lake however, and the one who had 
spoken first, whom the other addressed as 
Duke, knocking the ashes out of his pipe, 
said, — 

“Well, I expect we'll be camped here 
some time, seein’ that this is the only water 
for ten miles round. I hope we'll hit it 
right. We won’t interfere with the sheep 
further than getting one now and again for 
rations. Them were the arrangements 
with the boss. We'll kill to-night, if you'll 
put us on to a good fat un.” 

“ All right,” answered Scotty slowly. 
“ Take what one you’ve a mind to.” 

He watched the men whilst they clam- 
bered over the hurdle gates of the yard, 
and secured one of the sheep. Then, 
when they had carried it away to kill, he 
retired to his hut to prepare his poor even- 
ing meal. Entering, he seated himself on 
the edge of the bunk, gazing through the 
open doorway at the Salt Lake, visible in 
all its hideous desolation. Then he rose, 
and proceeded to busy himself in a dull, 
spiritless way with the wood ashes on the 
hearth. He fanned the still-smouldering 
embers into a flame, and, filling a billy 
with water, put it on to boil. That done, 
he reseated himself on the bunk, and 
gazed out once again at the desolate land- 
scape spread out in front of him. He sat 
there for some time, silent and meditative, 
when a slight noise caused him to lower 
his gaze. 

A little girl was peeping through the 
open doorway. Scotty looked at her with- 
out speaking, and the child returned his 
gaze with grave scrutiny. At last, em- 
boldened by his silence, she stepped into 
the hut, and going up to him, laid her hand 
fearlessly on his. 

“ What’s your name?” she asked. 

Scotty recovered himself with a start at 
the sound of her voice. The dreary ex- 
panse of the Salt Lake was before his eyes, 
the thought of it in his mind, and the little 
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figure, coming before him so suddenly, 
seemed in some way to have a mysterious 
connection with it. 

He gazed at her with a sudden, newly 
awakened interest. She was a thin, deli- 
cate-looking child, with a pale, clear com- 
plexion, and a pair of deep, large dark 
brown eyes. She was dressed ina dirty 
white frock, and her legs and feet were 
bare. 

“ What’s your name ?” she asked again, 
after a pause of silent observation. 

“Scotty.” 

“ My name’s Lizzie — Lizzie Duke. I’m 
nearly six. Do you think that’s being 
quite old?” 

“ Yes,” he answered mechanically. 

“So do I. Mother don’t, nor father. 
But I do. I want to be old.” 

“ Do you?” he said in the same way. 

“Yes. Of course. I don’t get any 
girls and boys to play with, so I want to 
be old—like mother. Have you seen 
mother?” 

“ No.” 

“ She’s here, you know, with father and 
Larry. They’ve come to do the fencing, 
and I’m going to help them. Do you live 
here?” she continued, looking round. 

“Yes.” 

“It’s a nice place, but I like a tent bet- 
ter. Don’t you? There’s so much room 
in a big tent.” 

Her eyes wandered slowly round the 
humble dwelling-place. It was poor 
enough, the whole structure being of bark 
and wood. The framework of saplings 
was visible from inside; the sheets of 
bark that did for walls and roof being 
fastened on the outside. The floor was 
simply the earth beaten hard, the open 
fireplace a protection of bark and clay. 
A rude table, made out of roughly adzed 
slabs, stood against one wall; opposite it 
was the bunk on which the old man was 
seated. A block of wood near the. fire- 
place was the only substitute for chair or 
form, whilst over the bed was fastened a 
shelf, on which lay a few tattered volumes, 
a couple of tin pannikins, and a few odds 
andends. Hanging from the roof was a 
clean flour-bag, tied tightly at-the meck. 
It contained the shepherd’s; rations. of 
tea, flour, and sugar, and was:placed there 
for protection from the ants. The hut 
was miserable enough, and’ hideous. in 
the dingy brown of bark-and' wood and 
earthen floor, the only gleam: of color be- 
ing in the blue blankets that covered the 
bunk, 

“T think I like atent better,” repeated 
the child, gazing at old Scotty gravely. 
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“It’s lighter, and there’s more room. 
Don’t you think so?” 

But the old man did not seem to hear 
the question. He was gazing out through 
the open doorway on the darkening face 
of the Salt Lake. Almost wholly hidden 
by the crepuscular shadows, its saline in- 
crustations still dully gleaming, it looked 
more grotesque, more solemn than in the 
daylight. 

“What is that?” said the child, follow- 
ing his glance. 

“It’s the Salt Lake.” 

* What a funny place! 
there aren’t any trees on it. 
like that?” 

“ Because there’s a blight on it that de- 
stroys everything that goes near it,” he 
answered, almost unconscious of whom 
he was addressing. 

“A blight? What’s that?” 

“A curse, that withers and chokes and 
sucks the life out of every living thing.” 

The child uttered a cry of fear. 

“Oh, it’s wicked to say that,” she cried, 
“and I’m getting frightened. Why do 
you say such naughty things? They 
can’t be true.” 

“Ay, but it’s true enough,” he an- 
swered, wagging his head solemnly. “It’s 
done it to me, and, if you stop here, it’ll 
be the same with you.” 

“* No, it won’t,” she answered, breaking 
out into a fit of childish weeping, “and 
you’re a bad man to frighten me so. I 
shall tell mother.” 

The old shepherd gazed at her in sur- 
prise. Tears were so new to him, that 
the sight of them made him actually trem- 


It’s all flat, and 
Why is it 


ble. He was moved with a strange agita- 
tion. For the first time during all those 


years of loneliness, a feeling of pity and 
tenderness thrilled him. A curious trem- 
bling took hold of him as he laid his hand 
tenderly on the girl’s head and drew her 
to him, and in his own eyes glistened a 
moisture that the long, callous years had 
not seen before. 

A weeping child had reopened the 
springs of human sympathy so long dried 
up. 

Then half-an-hour later the mother came 
to look for her little daughter. She found 
the child in the old shepherd’s hut. The 
billy had boiled itself out, the fire was low, 
the place was dark; but, seated motion- 
less on the bunk, was old Scotty, with 
little Lizzie sound asleep in his arms. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE mulga ridges round the Salt Lake | 
— before so silent —resounded with the | into the fresh, odorous air. 
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ring of the axe, the thud of the mawl, the 
metallic clink of hammered wedges, and 
the dull grating of the cross-cut saw. 
Fallen trees marked the projected line of 
fencing; then the square post-holes, dug 
out at regular intervals, showed a further 
stage of progress; and then the short 
posts themselves sprang into existence in 
a long, straight line, which every day was 
added to and lengthened. 

During two months of hot summer 
weather the work was carried on bravely, 
and Scotty’s solitude was shared by the 
fencers and the mother and child. The 
long summer days, odorous with the 
breath of the hops and wattle-blossom fled 
by; the mulga ridges lost their green, and 
assumed a sober brown hue more in har- 
mony with the dark red soil; the dark- 
hued mulga trees drooped listlessly before 
the remorseless heat; the giant box-trees 
exuded a dark crimson gum, that hung in 
semi-transparent drops like clots of thick- 
ened blood; and still the white tent of 
the fencers and the hut of the shepherd 
stood near together by the edge of the 
Salt Lake. 

And the long days had not fled by with- 
out bringing other changes in their train. 
To the lonely life of poor old Scotty 
they brought a fresh interest — a new ex- 
perience. He learned to love the little 
being, who had come and awakened him 
by her childish presence and her young 
grief from his long lethargy. He came to 
love the sound of her voice, the sight of 
her thin figure, the touch of her hand. 
And, strange to say, the little girl returned 
his liking. She was never tired of wan- 
dering with him behind the straggling 
flock, talking in a quaint way to the quiet 
sheep, who grew to know her. Otten- 
times she would pass the day with her 
father and Larry at their work; but she 
did not like the noise of the chopping and 
hammering. It made her head ache, and 
she was always glad to get away from it. 
She liked watching her father dig the 
square post-holes, and passed many an 
hour counting the mulga posts and taking 
long glances over their tops to see if they 
were quite ina straight line. She liked 
being with her mother, too, when she did 
not make her do lessons, and when she 
was not ill. But it was always one thing 
or the other. 

When her mother was well enough, she 
would invariably set her to spelling and 
reading; and then, when she was ill, and 
lying in bed, it was so dull in the tent, 
little Lizzie was always glad to get out 
Yes, she liked 
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best of all to accompany old Scotty in his 
slow wanderings with his flock, resting 
with him in the shade, talking to the 
sheep, listening to his rambling stories, 
which she would hardly understand, but 
which exercised a strange fascination over 
her, for they were all of the old convict 
days. That was what she liked best, for 
they were days full of novel experiences 
for her. At first, aroused by the new ele- 
ment that had entered into his life, the 
old shepherd had thrown off, in some 
measure, the apathy and supineness that 
characterized him. In his companionship 
with the little girl he became more ani- 
mated than he had been for years. He 
tried to amuse her to the best of his pow- 
ers. He puzzled his failing memory for 
recollections of past experiences to tell 
her; he got her bush flowers and pretty 
heaths ; dug up edible roots for her; took 
her to where quandongs and chucky-chuck- 
ies grew, and helped her to fill her apron 
with the priceless fruits. He had acquired, 
during former years of his lonely life, 
something mere than an ordinary skill in 
carving with his clasp knife, and this he 
returned to, after many years of disuse, 
cutting out for her all manner of curious 
toys and knick-knacks. He even deftly 
carved the quandong stones and made a 
necklace of them for her —a task of the 
utmost delicacy, that took him almost a 
month to accomplish. It was no wonder 
little Lizzie liked being with Scotty and 
the sheep. Nobody was so kind to her 
as the old shepherd; nobody knew how 
to amuse her so well. 

And so the days fled, and the golden 
wattle and the hop blossoms began to fall, 
breathing out a sweeter fragrance in dy- 
ing; and the peppermint-trees, and the 
resinous pines, and the bleaching gum- 
leaves, loaded the summer air with a pun- 
gent redolence. The spicy air of the 
mulga ridges had brought something like 
a flush of health to little Lizzie’s pale 
cheeks during those two months; the 
evening breezes, sweeping across the Salt 
Lake, and laden with its saline emanations, 
had not carried a blight with them, but 
had strengthened the weakly child and 
benefited her. 

“I’m not frightened of the Salt Lake 
now,” she said one day to old Scotty, 
when both were reposing under a clump 
of emu bush near its edge, idly watching 
the camping sheep. “I don’t think there’s 
a blight on it now. Perhaps it’s gone 
away.” 

“No, no,” he answered, shaking his 
head. “It’s here, sure enough.” 
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| “But mother says it’s making me 
strong.” 

|, “Ay; it did me good at first, too. But 
it got hold of me and broke me down af- 

| terwards.” 

The child looked curiously at him. 

“ Mother said I wasn’t to believe it at 
all,” she said after a pause. “She says 
it’s wicked to talk like that.” 

“*Maybe,” he answered, shaking his 
heada second time. “I don’t know. But 
there’s a curse on it for all that.” 

He gave way to the child in everything, 
but on that one point nothing could make 
him speak differently. 

“I’m not frightened of it then, 
exclaimed little Lizzie. And, rising trom 
her shady seat under the emu bush, she 
ran down towards the lake. 

“No, no, don’t go there,” cried the 
shepherd. 

But the child shook her head merrily, 
and, followed by the old shepherd’s dog 
barking joyously, walked out on to the flat 
expanse. A little cloud of acrid dust rose 
at every footstep, and she sank up to her 
ankles in the light, pervious soil. As she 
walked out further she went still deeper, 
and even the dog bounding ahead of her, 
light weight as he was, sank up to its 
knees in the yielding mould. 

“There, you see,” she said, returning 
breathless with the exertion, “I’m not 
frightened of it a bit.” 

“ You shouldn’t have done it,” answered 
Scotty, shaking his head in a troubled 
way. “It won’t lead to any good. You 
shouldn’t have done it.” 

Towards sundown the two companions 
made their way back to the camp at the 
tail of the slowly moving flock. The sun 
going down at the far end of the Salt Lake 
cast a blinding glare over the treeless 
waste. The salty incrustations that spread 
in dirty white patches over its surface 
flashed crimson, as though the earth were 
stained with blood ; the glaucous pig-weed 
and the darker ti-tree bushes took a 
strange unnatural brilliance; even the 
discolored limestone rocks at the edge 
became sublimated by the crimson glamor. 
Slowly the bleating flock made its way 
homeward over the mulga ridges, the man 
and the child following with the dog at 
their heels. The glowing sunshine trans- 
fused the long avenues of the bush with 
a soft radiance; the birds and insects, 
rousing themselves after the heat of the 
day, filled the air with sound: the spicy 
odors distilled by the heat from tree and 
flower made the air languorous and heavy ; 
from the dried herbage, crushed by the 
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feet of the moving sheep, arose a fainter 
perfume. 

“Oh!” sighed the child, half-uncon- 
sciously, as the white gleam of the tent 
was seen in the distance, “what a long, 
long, beautiful day! The sun’s nearly 
down. How beautiful it all is! Oh, I 
wish it could go on like this forever and 
ever!” 

That same evening as old Scotty sat 
alone at his solitary hearth, the two fenc- 
ers entered the hut. 

““We've just been putting little Liz to 
bed,” said Duke. “She was that tired, 
happy-like, she could hardly hold her head 
u ” 


“She do enjoy herself all day long,” 
said his mate. “It’s wonderful what she 
finds to amuse her. She was singing 
away like a young chirrup, almost until 
she went off.” 

“Yes,” said Scotty eagerly. 
asleep, is she?” 

* Sound as a bell.” 

«* Ah, that’s it, that’s it,” he murmured. 
“ She'll be awake and bright enough to- 
morrow.” 

“See here, Scotty,” said Duke thought- 
fully. ‘Larry and me have come because 
we’ve something to tell you. “ We’re 
goin’ away.” 

“What? Going away?” he cried, let- 
ting his pipe fall to the ground in his sud- 
den dismay. “ No, no; you’re not going 
to take the child. You won’t take her 
from me.” 

“We must go. Leastways I must, and 
it’s no good Larry stopping alone. My 
missus has been ailin’ a good bit since 
we've come here, and she’s close on her 
confinement. I won’t risk it without a 
doctor this time. If she’d been all right 
she'd have got through it well enough, but 
she ain’t. I’m going to take her in the 
dray to Gidanga, where she can be at- 
tended to. It wouldn’t be any good Larry 
stopping alone —he couldn’t do much, so 
he’s coming along.” 

“ But the child!” 

“Well, it’s this way,” said Duke 
thoughtfully. “It'll be a rough journey 
to the township. It must be nigh on 
eighty miles, and there ain’t a track till 
we get in the river road, you know. She’s 
a delikit little thing is Liz, and I don’t 
much like the idea of her havin’ to rough 
it. We mean coming back, of course, and 
finishing the contract ; so, seein’ as you’ve 
grown so fond of her, and she having a 
liking for you, I thought, if you wanted 
her, as you might take care of her till we 
come back. But the missus don’t like to 
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part with her, and so we’re in a bit of a 
taking about it.” 

“ Leave her with me,” exclaimed Scotty 
eagerly. “I'll take care of her. She 
shan’t want for nothing.” 

“ That’s what I said,” interjected Larry. 
“These mulga ridges is very healthy, 
and they’re doing Liz a tremenjis lot of 
good. There’s no use draggin’ her to the 
township. It’s a bad place for children, 
and the journey’d knock her up. We'd 
be back ina month or six weeks most like, 
and so if Liz is willing to stop, I ses, ‘ Let 
her.’ ” 

“Don’t take her away. For Heaven’s 
sake don’t take her away,” cried Scotty. 

“ Well, I’m for leaving her,” answered 
Duke, “though the missus isn’t. We’ve 
been talking over it, and we made up our 
minds —if you were willing to take 
charge of the child—to leave it to little 
Liz herself. If she wants to stop, she 
can. If she wants to come with us, well 
then, we’ll take her along.” 

“No, no. She must not go. I'll take 
care of her. No harm shall come to her. 
I'll look after her morning and night. See 
here; I'll give you this if you leave her 
with me,” he cried, fumbling amid the 
blankets on the bunk. “It’s all I have. 
But here; you shall have it all if you'll 
leave her.” 

“ Putup your cheque, man,” returned 
Duke, with rough good-nature. “I don’t 
want it. If the child likes, she shall stop 
with you. I'll leave you plenty of rations 
for her, and you can look after our camp 
for us, for we'll leave the tent standing 
and the tools.” 

“Yes, yes. Only leave the child with 
me, and I will do anything you want.” 

The old shepherd passed a sleepless 
night. The fear of losing the child worked 
upon his feeble mind to such an extent, 
that during the whole of that warm sum- 
mer night he walked restlessly to and fro 
in the hut in a fever of hope and fear. 
With the earliest streak of dawn he was 
out, waiting impatiently outside the tent 
of the fencers. An hour later Duke 
emerged from it. 

“ You're early,” he said. 

“The child!” exclaimed Scotty fever- 
ishly. ° 
“ Well, I've been talking it over again 
with the missus, and she agrees to leavin’ 
Liz here if she wants to stop. So we’ll 
just ask her.” 

The girl, bright and rosy from her long 
sleep, emerged from the tent at that mo- 
ment. 

“Come here, little Liz,” said the father 
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gravely, “I want to ask you something. 
Mother and me’s going away for a time — 
going a long way all through the bush. 
Mother’s ill, you know; and I’m going to 
take her to the doctor’s. But we’re com- 
ing back again soon. Would you like to 
go with us, or stay here along with Scotty 
and the sheep?” 

Lizzie’s glance wandered from her fa- 
ther’s face to the old shepherd. He stood 
feverishly, tremblingly, expectant of the 
coming answer, with such a look of en- 
treaty in his eyes that her gaze was for 
the moment arrested. He seemed about 
to speak, but no sound came from him, 
only his lips moved convulsively. The 
child’s glance wandered from the shep- 
herd’s face to the golden wattle gleaming 
in the early sunlight, and the hops on their 
pendent branches waving a mute greeting. 
The sheep camped in one corner of the 
brush yards attracted her attention fora 
moment, but her gaze wandered away to 
the park-like avenues of graceful mulga- 
trees, to the bright green clumps of emu 
and apple bush, to the dark green of the 
pines and tall peppermint-trees, and to the 
red mulga ridges. At last her wandering 
glance rested on the Salt Lake —silent, 
lifeless, gleaming white and burnished. 
She gazed at it fora moment in silence, 
and then she said with strange quietness : 

“I'd sooner stay by the Salt Lake, 
father.” 

The next day the fencers took their de- 
parture, leaving little Lizzie under Scotty’s 
care. Early in the morning the two horses 
were harnessed to the dray, one in the 
lead, one between the shafts. Mother 
and father embraced their daughter for 
the last time ; then Larry cracked his long 
whip lustily, the harness strained, the 
heavy wheels creaked slowly round, and 
Scotty and his little charge were left to 
the solitude of the Salt Lake. 

“Oh, mother! mother!” sobbed Lizzie, 
as the dray moved off, burying her face in 
her hands, “I wish I’d gone too.” 

“ No, no,” said Scotty, holding her hand 
tight in his, “ you will stop with me and 
the sheep. We shall be so happy together. 
And they'll be back soon— very soon.” 
But under his beard he muttered to him- 
self, “She couldn’t go. No, no; the Salt 
Lake has got her the same as me. She 
can’t get away from it.” 


CHAPTER III, 


SUMMER waned, and the autumn came 
with a breath of freshness and a sobering 
touch that lent a fuller charm to the mulga 
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gentle breezes. Its first month brought 
no new experience to the two lonely dwell- 
ers by the Salt Lake, further than that 
testified by the change in their surround- 
ings. They lived their solitary life — 
undisturbed, except by the rare visits of 
the sheep overseer from the head station 
— pursuing a daily routine that seldom 
altered. The old shepherd fulfilled his 
trust to the uttermost letter. He scarcely 
ever allowed the child out of his sight. 
He made her a bunk in his hut, and every 
night undressed her, and remained by her 
till she had fallen asleep. He looked after 
her with a tenderness her own mother 
could not have surpassed. His quiet flock 
required little care, of their own accord 
they would come and go to the yards at 
the accustomed time; and so he was able 
to devote himself almost entirely to his 
little charge. No act of his that could 
give her pleasure was too much trouble 
for him. He lived in the child. Her 
slightest wish was law. Almost the whole 
day was spent in trying to amuse her. 

At first little Lizzie enjoyed to the ut- 
most the liberty and independence of her 
new life. She had no lessons to do now 
—no reading or spelling. And Scotty 
cooked her nice things. She could have 
as much “ brownie ” as she wanted. It 
was very nice to have so much cake; 
and sometimes he made her “lolly ” from 
the brown ration sugar. Then he got her 
luscious currajong roots—bush cocoa- 
nut, as he called it—and wild fruits and 
berries, and nice sour binil grass. It was 
all very pleasant at first, and Lizzie felt 
herself a veritable queen. Scotty would 
do anything she asked him — make her 
toys, and tell her stories, and carry her 
pick-a-back when she was tired, and catch 
a sheep for her to play with, and hold her 
hand at night till she fell asleep. But 
soon the solitude began to weigh upon the 
child’s spirits. She longed for her father 
and mother again, even for the sound of the 
hammering and the ring of the axe-strokes, 
that used to make her head ache so. The 
bush was so silent now, that sometimes it 
frightened her, and even the battering of 
the mawl on the iron wedges would have 
been a welcome change. As the days 
dragged on their weary length, this feel- 
ing became stronger and stronger. The 
child began to pine for other companion- 
ship than that of the half-witted old man; 
the very intensity of his affection became 
irksome to her. 

And so the first month of autumn 
passed, and then a sudden change came to 
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The wet season was unusually late that 
year, but when at last the rain did set in, 
it fell in unusual quantities. For two 
days it came down in an almost continu- 
ous downpour, and then cleared off, only 
to recommence in lighter showers. Dur- 
ing that time little Lizzie was confined to 
the hut; and a weary, weary time she 
found it. The old shepherd would take 
advantage of any temporary break in the 
weather to let his flock out, in order that 
the sheep might pick up a mouthful ; but 
he would not allow Lizzie to accompany 
him, fearful of her getting wet. 

The rain came down, and the patient 
sheep stood nearly all day long with hang- 
ing heads under lee of the brush yards ; 
the mulga ridges and the Salt Lake were 
blotted out ; the air was heavy and moist; 
and the hut was so dreary that poor Lizzie, 
used to being out in the fresh air all day 
long, hardly knew what to do with herself. 
All Scotty’s efforts failed to amuse her 
any longer. She longed for some change 
in her dull life ; she sighed for the return 
of the sunshine, for her father and mother 
to come back again. 

It was better when the rain cleared off, 
and the warm sun came out again, and 
made everything bright and pleasant. 
As though by magic the mulga ridges, with 
the stony hollows between, assumed a 
new appearance. Two days of bright 
weather were sufficient to bring the sweet- 
smelling herbage out, and to cause the 
grasses to put forth their tender green 
shoots. Pools glistened in the hollows ; 
the red loam — before so parched — was 
moist and soft, and exhaled a fresh earthy 
smell that mingled with the more delicate 
perfume of the young herbage. The 
mulga-trees assumed a fresher green ; the 
drooping fronds of the tall peppermint- 
trees dripped a resinous thanksgiving for 
the fresh nutriment their spreading roots 
sucked up; even in the patches of scrub 
the rain seemed to have washed off some 
of the dinginess. All was bright and 
fresh, and Lizzie, freed from her impris- 
onment, forgot, for the time, her weary 
longing and impatience. 

The two were seated, one day, near the 
gibbera hole, now overflowing and filling 
the narrow gully. The sheep were scat- 
tered along the edge of the Salt Lake, nib- 
bling greedily at the tender young herbage 
that had sprung up, as it were, almost by 
magic. 

Old Scotty was gazing out at the deso- 
late waste of the Salt Lake. 

“ Why are you looking like that?” asked 
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Lizzie curiously, laying her hand on the 
old man’s knee. 

“1’m thinking what a terrible place it 
is,” he answered mechanically. ‘“ Look 
at it. It’s nothing but a steaming bog. 
And see, it’s trembling and shaking like a 
hungry thing. It’s hidyus.” 

The lake presented a strange appear- 
ance. A grey exhalation, drawn out of 
the rain-sodden, spumy soil by the heat of 
the sun, partially hid its surface; through 
it the salty incrustations glittered with a 
strange colorless shimmer. It may have 
been the vibration of the heated air, or it 
may have been the quivering of the rising 
mist, but the whole surface of the lake 
seemed to be trembling and shaking. 

“Ay; it’s the curse,” muttered old 
Scotty fearfully. “It’s a drefful thing to 
see it; it drors the life out of you. It’s 
always worse after the rain.” 

* Couldn’t you walk across it now?” 
asked the child, gazing with a shudder at 
the misty waste. 

“Walk ! It’s nothing but a hungry bog 
that would swallow you up. Nothing dare 
go on it now, after the rain. See how the 
sheep keep away from it. They know 
what a hidyus thing it is —and I know it 
too. Look at it shaking. Come away, 
child, or it'll blight you the same as it has 
done me.” 

The next day, as they were returning 
with the sheep, towards sundown, the 
crack of a whip, in the distance, suddenly 
broke the stillness of the bush. 

“It’s mother and father! ” cried Lizzie, 
with a joyful cry. “Oh! they’ve come 
back at last.” 

She ran in the direction of the sound, 
leaving old Scotty to yard the sheep. 
Soon the creaking wheels sounded near at 
hand, and the dray slowly came into view, 
surmounting the last of the mulga ridges. 
When it stopped at length, before the tent 
left standing by the fencers, the little girl, 
weeping bitterly, and with her hand 
clasped in that of Duke’s mate, ap- 
proached the old man. 

“They’ve not come,” she cried, sob- 
bing pitifully. “It’s only Larry come 
alone.” 

The man nodded to Scotty, and gave 
him the usual bush greeting. . 

“ Yes, I’m by myself this time, Liz,” he 
said. “But don’t youcry. I’ve come to 
take you to mother.” 

“To take her away!” cried Scotty in a 
scared voice. 

“Ay. Her mother’s waiting for her at 
Gidanga. But I'll turn out the horses 
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first. They’ve had a heavy time ofit. I 
was near bailed up by the rain. Them 
mulga ridges are as soft as butter now; it 
was as much as the horses could do to 
~— empty dray. They’ll be glad of a 
spell. 

Pile unharnessed the horses and then, 
leading them down the gibbera hole for 
water, hobbled them out. Scotty watched 
him as though in a dream. It had come to 
an end, then, at last! The child was to 
be taken away from him. Their happy 
life together was over. He would see her 
no more; hear the sound of her voice and 
her happy laughter, hold her hand in his, 
watch her untroubled sleep, no longer. 
She was to be taken fromhim. His feebie 
mind had hardly realized that such a day 
must come, in the end. Happy in her 
companionship, he had never thought of 
separation. It had seemed as if their 
peaceful, happy life must go on forever. 
And now the evil day had come. Hewas 
to lose her. A terrible despair — all the 
more powerful by reason of its dreadful 
suddenness — took hold of him. Heart 
and brain felt numbed and stupefied. He 
uttered one hoarse cry; but that was all. 
His grief and despair were too deep for 
outward expression. 

That evening, when little Lizzie had 
been laid tenderly to rest by the old shep- 
herd, the fencer told his story. 

“T didn’t tell her,” he said, seated on a 
wooden block before the fire, “ because I 
didn’t want to frighten her. But there’s 
been an accident. Poor Duke’s dead — 
crushed under the wheel of the dray. It 
was at the Culgoa crossing. There wasn’t 
much water in the river, but the crossing- 
place is a bad one. I was in the dray 
holding his missis up, preventing her from 
being jolted, for it was nigh on her time, 
and she was very weak. The place was 
pretty steep and rough, and he was leadin’ 
the horses down. There isn’t a brake to 
the dray, and the leader fell, coming down 
on him. The wheel went right over poor 
Duke, crushin’ his head in. He was dead 
when I jumped down and pulled him out. 
He never moved. It was orful sudden, 
poor fellow.” 

The old shepherd listened as though in 
adream. He was dead, then — her father 
—and still they wanted to take her away 
from him. 

“T took his missis into the township,” 
Larry continued, “and poor Duke’s body 
too. She had a bad time of it, poor soul; 
but I got her in safe to the doctor’s, and 
she’s there now. She’s got a child—a 
boy, and I’ve come out to take little Liz 
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to her. She isn’t comin’ back here now 
her old man’s killed, and I ain’t either. 
I’ve given up the fencin’ contract, the 
boss allowing me and her for what work 
me and Duke did. She hadn’t got the 
heart to come out here again, and I’m 
going to stop and take care of her. Duke 
and me were mates for nigh on five years, 
and I’m going to look after his missis and 
the kids. We’re going to get married 
when she’s better. So I’ve come out with 
the dray to get the tent and tools, and 
take little Liz back with me to Gidanga.” 

Poor Scotty! His paralyzed mind hardly 
understood what the other was saying. 
Only one idea whirled through his brain. 
Her father was dead, and still they wanted 
to take the child from him. 

“ No, no,” he exclaimed, answering his 
thoughts more than the other’s words. 
“Don’t take her away. Leave her with 
me.” 

“ Leave her. What would I leave her 
for? Her mother wants her.” 

“ But I want her,” he cried in tones of 
agony. “Ican’t give herup. She’s mine. 
I love her so. Oh, leave her with me!” 

The fencer looked with an air of aston- 
ishment at the trembling old man. 

“ Why, you’re off your head, mate,” he 
said, with rough good-nature. “I sup- 
pose a mother can have her own gal. No; 
I can’t leave her. I’ve come out special 
for her.” 

“ T love her so, I love her so,”’ muttered 
poor Scotty. 

“ Oh, you'll get over that. There’s oth- 
ers coming out to take up the fencin’. 
There’s a contractor coming with five or 
six men and his family. He’s got four 
children. You'll find one of them to take 
up with.” 

Scotty made a hopeless gesture, and his 
head sank on his breast in mute despair. 

“Well, I'll turn in, I’m pretty tired,” 
said Larry, rising and laying his hand on 
the old man’s shoulder. “ Don’t be down- 
hearted, mate. You'll soon take up with 
them others. I’m going to spell the 
horses for a couple of days. Then I'll 
pull down the tent, and load up and be 
off.” 

“ Little Lizzie,” murmured Scotty, wag- 
ging his head unmeaningly. “No, no; 
don’t take her away.” 

The next two days were spent by the 
old shepherd in a state of pitiable collapse. 
The shock was so sudden that it seemed 
completely to take away the remnants of 
reason that remained to him. Almost for 
the first time during all those long years, 
he neglected his flock. He never went 
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near it, but sat for hours together, holding 
the girl’s hand in his; or else, when she 
ran away to join her newly found compan- 
ion, in gazing vacantly out at the Salt 
Lake. His mind seemed to be completely 
unhinged. He mumbled unmeaningly to 
himself; his head wagged from side to 
side; his bleared eyes were sometimes 
dimmed by moisture, sometimes lighted 
up by a gleam of excitement. At times 
he followed the child about like her 
shadow, praying her in broken accents to 
stop with him, wildly — her every 
inducement he could think of. At night 
he sat by her bed, gazing absorbedly at 
her peaceful face, listening to her regular 
breathing. He would sit motionless like 
that all through the night, listening, watch- 
ing, bowed down with anguish and de- 
spair. 

Towards the end of the second day a 
change came over him. He muttered 
constantly to himself; his hands and arms 
moved restlessly; his eyes gleamed with 
excitement. Her father was dead; why 
should she be taken from him? that was 
the one thought that surged through his 
mind. The man who had come to take 
ier away was nothing to her; he should 
not have her. The old man’s mutterings 
and his wild exclamations showed what 
was passing in his mind; but he made no 
further appeal to the fencer. 

And so the evening of the second day 
came, and on the morrow Lizzie and her 
new protector were to take their departure. 
The tent had been struck and rolled up, 
the tools collected, the dray laden, and 
everything was ready for an early start at 
sunrise. 

Scotty passed the night at the child’s 
bedside, at first in dumb despair; then in 
gradually increasing excitement. It was 
the last night. In seven hours she would 
be taken from him—in six —in five. 
The thought was madness. Once he woke 
her gently to ask if she would not stop 
with him, and when she answered yes, 
fretful at being aroused but knowing with 
childish intuition that that answer would 
satisfy him, a gleam of wiid joy lighted up 
his face. After that he never stirred 
again during the whole of the night, but 
sat there with bowed head watching the 
sleeping child. 

With the first grey streak of dawn a 
footstep outside the hut aroused him. It 
was the fencer, who had camped for the 
night under the dray. 

“Hullo! You up?” he said, peering 
into the dark hut. “You're early. I’m 
going after the horses, for I want to make 
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Make up the fire and put 
the billy on, will you? Liz and me have 
got a long day’s journey before us. I'll 
wake her up. It’s nearly time she got 
dressed.” 

It had come at last, then. 

“No, no,” cried Scotty, suddenly start- 
ing up and brandishing his arms in mad 
excitement; “leave her be. She’s not 
going. She’s going to stop with me; she 
said so.” 

“Goin’ to stop with you! You're off 
your head. Here, get out of the way and 
et me pass.” 

“No, no; stand back.” 

The man made his way into the hut; 
but Scotty, whipping up the child from 
the bed, with a hoarse cry darted past 
him in the obscurity, and gained the door. 
Rudely awakened, little Lizzie began to 
cry. 

v' Where are you off to, you looney?” 
exclaimed the ae. “ Come back, will 

ou?” 

But the old shepherd, still grasping his 
burden, ran quickly from the hut. Utter- 
ing a startled oath the man followed, try- 
ing to overtake him. Outside, a grey 
mist obscured everything. Nothing was 
visible but the nearest trees, standing 
shadowy and impalpable like phantom 
forms. The mulga ridges were veiled by 
the dense fog; the Salt Lake was nothing 
but an indistinguishable mass of shadows. 

The old man’s flying steps took him in 
the direction of the gibbera hole ; he stag- 
gered along the top of the rock, the child 
crying bitterly in his arms. He did not 
seem to know where he was —his sole 
idea appeared to be to escape with his 
burden from his pursuer. He staggered 
blindly across the plateau of rock, slippery 
with the fog. 

A shrill cry broke from the fencer’s lips, 
8 he stopped suddenly, with blanched 

ace. 

‘‘ Stop, stop, you madman,” he screamed. 
“The Salt Lake! The Salt Lake!” 

Right beneath the feet of the flying 
shepherd curled the chill mists that hid 
the lake. But he did not seem to be con- 
scious of anything. He staggered on, 
stumbled, recovered himself, and then 
tottered blindly over the edge,the crying 
child tightly pressed to his heart. 

There was a loud scream from little 
Lizzie —a hideous, dead thud as man and 
child fell into the morass —a dull splash 
of the foul spume —a sickening gurgle as 
the choking slime closed over them — and 
then all was quiet. The Salt Lake had its 
victims at last. 


an early start. 
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From Temple Bar. 
LORD GEORGE GORDON AND THE RIOTS 
OF 1780. 

LorD GEORGE GORDON, the subject of 
this sketch, was born in 1752. He was 
the second son of Cosmo, third Duke of 
Gordon, his mother being a daughter of 
William, second Earl of Aberdeen — him- 
self the representative of a branch of the 
distinguished house of Gordon. The 
duke died before the birth of his youngest 
son, and eventually his widow married a 
gentleman of the name of Morris. 

All through the seventeenth century the 
head of the Gordon family and his de- 
scendants were staunch upholders of the: 
Roman Catholic faith, but the marriage of 
Alexander, second duke, with Henrietta 
Mordaunt, a daughter of Charles, Earl of 
Peterborough, the general who attached 
himself to the Prince of Orange in those 
troublous times, worked a change in the 
thoughts and feelings of her husband’s 
lineage, and it has been asserted that the 
Duchess of Gordon was rewarded by a 
pension of £1,000 a year for her achieve- 
ment in converting that noble house from 
the errors of popery. 

Lord George Gordon entered the navy 
when a boy, and after serving in America 
and the West Indies in due time became 
a lieutenant. Returning home he con- 
ceived the project of representing Inver- 
nessshire in Parliament, and of ousting 
Fraser of Lovat, the sitting member —a 
much rarer and bolder undertaking in 
those days than now. Fraser was a po- 
tentate in his own country, and it must 
have been as great a surprise as mortifi- 
cation to find that a mere boy had super- 
seded him and secured the seat, whose 
tenure he regarded with as great a sense 
of ownership as he did Beauly Castle. 
Lord George at this time is described as 
being possessed of good looks and a win- 
ning address, and to have had the art of 
making himself popular with all classes. 
He spoke Gaelic, was courteous and agree- 
able, and gave on the occasion of his 
successful election a magnificent ball at 
Inverness, hiring a ship to bring thither 
from the Isle of Sky f/teen young ladies 
— all of the family of McLeod — all beau- 
tiful, and the pride and admiration of the 
Highlands. It was not however to be 
endured that this stripling should bear 
away the chieftain’s honors thus, and it 
was arranged between Lovat and the Duke 
of Gordon that the latter should purchase 
for his son an English borough. He was 
therefore duly returned for Ludyershall at 





the election of 1774. 


With a very inaccurate estimate of his 
own abilities Lord George entered Parlia- 
ment with the avowed intention of sup- 
porting Lord North’s ministry, then in 
power. Lord Sandwich was first lord of 
the admiralty, and he before long applied 
to that minister for his naval promotion. 
The request was altogether unreasonable. 
He had distinguished himself in no way, 
and had it been granted he would have 
been placed over the heads of other far 
more deserving officers. Lord Sandwich 
very properly refused the application, and 
Lord George forthwith quitted the minis- 
terial benches and went over to the Oppo- 
sition. 

He was patronized by Fox and Burke, 
who desired to engage him to their side ; 
and in 1776 he made his first notable 
speech, delivering an intemperate and 
passionate philippic against the govern- 
ment, and asserting that they had endeav- 
ored to bribe him from the opposition by 
the offer of a sinecure of £1,000 a year. 
If this were true, there can be no doubt 
that they put a far greater value on his 
support than it was worth; and if he really 
refused a bribe, it is possible that he re- 
sented that his magnanimity was not more 
appreciated, for before long he began to 
disunite himself from both parties of the 
State, proclaiming himself to be that vora- 
cious seeker after popularity, ‘a friend of 
the people.” 

He rapidly became a nuisance in the 
House of Commons, for of wit and wis- 
dom —the only terms upon which any 
departure from the ordinary course of 
business can be tolerated there — he was 
destitute, and his eccentricity of dress 
and manner grew to such an excess that 
he was looked upon as partially insane. 
He insulted the ministry, badgered the 
opposition, interrupted the course of busi- 
ness,* continually bringing in matters 
concerning religion and the dangers of 
popery, in a manner wholly irrelevant to 
the matter under discussion, and he di- 
vided the House on questions wherein he 
stood alone, and was, in short, not only 
singular, but offensive and irrepressible. 

At one time he took up the Irish ques- 
tion, and feeling no doubts that he could 
solve all difficulties, reduced his views to 
a pamphlet, with which he proceeded to 
Buckingham House, demanded, and ob- 
tained, an audience of the king, “and be- 
gan,” says Horace Walpole, “to read it 
incontinently”” to him. His Majesty lis- 


_ * Then, as unfortunately now, in the power of any 
indifferent speaker. — E 
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tened with courteous attention to the ap- 
parently interminable argument, but at 
length the day began to decline so rap- 
idly that it was difficult to distinguish the 
print. Eagerly availing himself of the 
heaven-sent means of escape, George III. 
begged that he might be excused the rest. 
Nothing daunted, however, by the signs 
of the king’s fatigue, Lord George ex- 
tracted the royal word of honor that he 
would finish the pamphlet, and having ob- 
tained this concession, at length took his 
departure. 

To some enlightened and benevolent 
minds it seemed desirable about this time 
that certain penalties and disabilities suf- 
fered by the Roman Catholics since the 
time of William III. should be repealed. 
A bill “to prevent the further growth of 
popery” had been passed in that reign, 
some clauses of which were, as Sir George 
Savile, who moved for leave to bring in 
the Relief Act, said, entirely opposed to 
the principles of Protestantism. Framed 
in the most moderate spirit, only certain 
clauses were named for absolute repeal ; 
and, at the end of a temperate and well- 
reasoned speech, Sir George instanced, 
as an inducement to the house, the loyal 
and peaceful behavior of those who had 
for so long suffered such intolerable per- 
secution. The clauses to which he ob- 
jected were: the liability of all Popish 
priests and Jesuits to perpetual imprison- 
ment should they take upon themselves 
the education of youth, or the keeping of 
schools in the realm, or should they offi- 
ciate in their places of worship; the for- 
feiture of Popish heirs educated abroad 
and whose estates devolved upon the next 
Protestant heir, powers being given to the 
son or other nearest relative — being a 
Protestant—to take possession of the 
father’s or other relation’s estate, during 
the life of the real proprietor; and the 
depriving of Papists from acquiring any 
legal property by purchase. 

, Sir George Savile was a Whig, and a 
man respected by both parties; and his 
speech was so full of good sense and feel- 
ing, SO moderate and well-considered, that 
the motion was carried without a dissen- 
tient voice, and the bill was passed. Many 
Roman Catholics of all grades came for- 
ward to express their gratitude for this 
gracious and benevolent act, and with the 
most ardent professions of attachment to 
the king and the government; and the 
expected good effects of the indulgence 
seemed ina fair way of being realized. 
This act, however, did not extend to 
Scotland; and no sooner did it become 
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law in England than the Roman Catholics 
there, naturally desirous of partaking in 
the benefits of their co-religionists, sent a 
petition to Parliament praying that they 
might be included in the Relief Act. No 
sooner was this known than the rumor was 
bruited about that the legislature con- 
templated granting their prayer, and the 
Scotch people at once became exasperated 
at the prospect of the victims being de- 
livered from what they deemed merited 
sufferings. Associations were formed, 
meetings convened, speeches made, and 
pamphlets published, and the whole of 
Scotland thrilled with rancorous indigna- 
tion. 

It was resolved to send a counter peti- 
tion to oppose the Roman Catholics, and. 
a form was promptly prepared, setting 
forth all the advantages that had accrued 
to Christianity in general and Protestant- 
ism in particular by the persecutions and 
humiliations suffered by their Popish 
brethren, and praying their rulers to resist 
the threatened remission of their penalties. 
One leaflet in particular appeared in Edin- 
burgh which stirred the people to their 
depths. It was as follows : — 


MEN AND BRETHREN,— Whoever shall find 
this letter, will take it as a warning to meet at 
Leith Wynd on Wednesday next, to pull down 
that pillar of Popery lately erected there. 

(Signed) A PROTESTANT. 

P.S.— Please read this carefully, keep it 
clean, and drop it somewhere else — addressed 
to every Protestant into whose hands this shall 
come. — Jan. Ist, 1779. 


In Leith Wynd a Roman Catholic bish- 
op resided, and it was, perhaps correctly, 
surmised that there existed under his roof 
a chapel. 

What with angry resolutions, violent 
pamphlets and handbills, the population 
were worked up into such a state of exas- 
peration, that on the 2nd February, 1779, 
their fury exploded with irrepressible 
wrath. Nor did they confine their acts of 
vengeance to Roman Catholics alone. 
Protestants who were suspected of sym- 
pathizing with the unpopular religion were 
marked as victims for their deeds of vio- 
lence. The magistrates assembled, to- 
gether with a regiment of fencibles; but 
they were powerless to restrain the mob, 
who destroyed the bishop’s house, as well 
as those of many other suspects. Unable 
or afraid to take decided measures, the 
magistrates, to their disgrace, assured the 
people that no repeal of the penal laws 
against Papists should take place, and 
quiet was temporarily restored. Other 
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Scottish towns, encouraged by the metro- 
politan success, took the same steps, with 
the same result ; and Lord Weymouth, the 
home secretary, wrote confirming the as- 
surances given them by their syndics. 
So much did the Roman Catholics suffer 
during this agitated period from the hands 
of their Christian Scottish brethren, that 
they deemed it prudent to memorialize Par- 
liament again — not for the relief that had 
been won for their fellow-sufferers, but for 
the immediate protection of their own 
lives and properties. Burke was their 
medium, and on the 18th March he laid 
their petition before the House; and it 
was on this occasion that Lord George 
made his first appearance in the character 
of the champion of the Protestant privilege 
to persecute Papists.* 

In August Lord George visited Edin- 
burgh, and was there received with the 
most extravagant expressions of welcome 
and confidence. Undeserved honors al- 
ways turn the heads of the recipients, and 
Lord George was no exception to this rule. 
Flattered at the ovation accorded to him, 
he by his incendiary speeches and appeals 
fanned the smouldering fire of Scottish 
anger, and on returning to London deliber- 
ately proceeded to sow the seeds of simi- 
lar wrathful fanaticism there. 

The reception he had met with in Edin- 
burgh induced the Protestant Association 
— jealous of the success with which Scot- 
land had opposed the Relief Act on their 
own behalf —to nominate him their pres- 
ident, a post which he accepted in an 
evil moment for all concerned. This as- 
sociation had been formed in February, 
1778, for the purpose of opposing the Act 
of Concessions, and contained a multitude 
of persons of all ranks and grades, but 
more especially of the lower. By sermons, 
placards, pamphlets, ballads, and handbills 
they incessantly endeavored to arouse 
popular indignation against the Roman 
Catholics. The lower classes were told 
that both king and ministers were to be 


assassinated by the pope’s orders, and that: 


twenty thousand Jesuits were hidden in 
the caves of Surrey ready to blow up the 
banks and bed of the Thames, so as to 
drown out London and Westminster. 
They made an “ Appeal to the People of 
England,” stating that to “ tolerate Popery 
is to be instrumental in the perdition of 
immortal souls ... Popery is not only 


* In the month of April the sum of £1,600 was 
awarded by arbitration to the Roman Catholics of 
Edinburgh, which sum was paid by that city. Nine- 
teen rioters were apprehended, examined, and set at 
liberty. : 





high treason against king and State, but 
against God ... The present act has put 
the sword in the Papists’ hands, and En- 
gland will be deluged with the blood of 
martyrs.” 

After a few skirmishes in the House, 
Lord George Gordon on the 5th May pre- 
sented a petition from Plymouth for the 
repeal of Sir George Savile’s act, but 
little heed was paid to it. 

Indignant at what he was pleased to 
condemn as weakness, Lord George called 
a meeting of the Protestant Association 
at Coachmakers’ Hall, Foster Lane, on 
the 29th May, and in a fanatical and in- 
flammatory speech asserted that alarming 
progress was being made in Popery, and 
the only way to stem the tide was by 
going in a firm, manly, and resolute man- 
ner to the House of Commons and show- 
ing their representatives that they were 
resolved to maintain their religious free- 
dom with their lives. As for him, he said, 
he was determined to throw in his part 
and run all hazards with and for the peo- 
ple; and if they proved themselves too 
lukewarm, and less than twenty thousand 
of his fellow-citizens attended him on the 
appointed day, he would refuse to present 
their petition. A resolution was then 
passed that the whole body of the associa- 
tion should meet on the following Friday, 
June 2nd, in St. George’s-in-the-Fields, to 
accompany Lord George to the House of 
Commons to present the Protestant peti- 
tion. Many temperate men and good 
Protestants no less desirous of the welfare 
of their religion than the fanatics refused 
their support, anticipating some of the 
dangers which resulted. 

Lord George invited “all true Protes- 
tants of Great Britain” and “all friends of 
civil and religious liberty ” to meet him to 
support the Protestant interest, and ex- 
horted all who had not already signed the 
petition to attend at his house in Welbeck 
Street, where it lay for further signatures. 
The people, he added, were all to be 
dressed in their best, and to be distin- 
guished by the wearing of a blue cockade. 
He declared that the king was a Papist at 
heart, and had violated the coronation 
oath, and “had placed himself in the same 
predicament as James II. after his abdica- 
tion.” 

Lord George need have been under no 
apprehension lest the numbers stipulated 
by him as a condition of his patronage 
should fall short, for by ten o’clock on the 
morning of Friday, June 2nd, an enormous 
multitude had assembled at the appointed 
rendezvous. All the shops in the neigh- 
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borhood were closed, for the gathering 
together of such a throng of people was in 
itself a sufficient cause of uneasiness in 
the breasts of orderly and peaceable peo- 
ple; and as the mtr 4 arrived from every 
quarter, wearing the blue cockade, and 
many bearing banners of the same color 
inscribed with mottoes inimical to Popery, 
the noise of this enormous assemblage — 
estimated at from sixty to one hundred 
thousand people —is described as resem- 
bling the surging of the waves of the sea. 
Every unit of the crowd seemed laboring 
under the most intense excitement, which 
found vent in various ways—some in 
singing hymns, some in wildly shouting 
the words inscribed on the banners they 
carried ; whilst the mere fact of such an 
assemblage of human beings congregated 
together added to the electric excitement 
with which the very air seemed charged. 
At twelve o’clock the scouts who were 
posted on the outskirts of the crowd to 
give the first warning of Lord George’s ar- 
rival announced hisapproach. Descend- 
ing from his coach he passed through, the 
people standing expectant, whilst many 
of them broke out into a chorus to a hymn 
tune as he passed down the lines inspect- 
ing his vagabond battalions, who under 
the guidance and discipline of some of his 
selected followers had been drilled into 
semi-military order. Several bodies un 
der suitable commanders occupied differ- 
ent parts of the field—each division 
formed by lines of nine men abreast — 
all decked with blue cockades, and the 
words “ No Popery ” on their floating blue 
ribands. 

The petition, which had grown to such 
enormous proportions that one man was 
unable to carry it, was lifted on to men’s 
shoulders, and occupied a conspicuous 
place in the procession. Those entrusted 
with the command of divisions presently, 
by preconcerted signals, ranged their men 
into three portions, and soon after Lord 
George’s arrival on the scene the word of 
command was given to march. Unfet- 
tered by anything but optional obedience 
to temporary and amateur authority, and 
thrilling with the burning fanaticism that 
had been kindled and quickened by their 
leader in his mad and incendiary speeches 
—a léader both morally and physically 
unfitted for the awful responsibility that 
from henceforth rested on his feeble 
shoulders —the living mass set out on 
their march to Westminster. Each of the 
three portions took a different route, and 
crossed the river by a different bridge — 
one by Blackfriars, the second by West- 
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minster, and the third, preceded by Lord 
George in his coach, by London Bridge, 
that portion being three miles in extent. 

The whole multitude seems to have 
marched in perfect order and decorum — 
the three rivers of human beings flowing 
into every approach and avenue leading to 
the Houses of Parliament. Its arrival was 
proclaimed by an unanimous shout, de- 
scribed as being of such tremendous and 
terrible volume and portent as to fill the 
minds of all peaceable persons with dis- 
may and alarm. It was about half past 
two, and the members of Parliament be- 
gan shortly after to arrive for the transac- 
tion of business. The petition had been 
taken in and laid in the lobby of the 
House, into which place the crowd had 
penetrated, and but for the prompt clos- 
ing of the door they would have flowed 
into the chamber itself. The arrival of 
some of the peers, who were about to as- 
semble in their own chamber, was the 
signal for the first breach of the peace. 
Blue banners waved from the tops of 
many of the adjacent houses as signals to 
the people which coaches they should 
attack. The first victim to their fury was 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. His coach 
was stopped and himself compelled to 
alight. They saluted him with groans 
and hisses, forcing him to cry “ No pop- 
ery,” which he is described as having done 
in a feeble voice. The lord president of 
the Council — Earl Bathurst — an old and 
decrepit man, was dragged from his car- 
riage and cruelly kicked, and it was with 
difficulty that he found refuge in the 
House. 

The Bishop of Lincoln’s coach was next 
stopped, and, showing some symptoms of 
resenting the indignities offered him, he 
was dragged out, and a ruffian seized him 
by the throat till blood came from his 
mouth. He managed to get to a gentle- 
man’s house, and escaped over the roof, 
while twenty or thirty of the mob were 
seeking for him below. Lord Mansfield 
— who was after to sit in judgment upon 
the author and abettor of all these out- 
rages —was abused and insulted, and 
mud was thrown in his face. The Duke 
of Northumberland, the Bishop of Lich- 
field, Lords Willoughby de Broke, Towns- 
hend, Hillsborough and many others were 
no less ill-used, and their coaches all de- 
molished. With every insult the rabble 
became more and more outrageous, fol- 
lowing the lords to the door of their 
house, which, however, had been fortu- 
nately barred. Such were only a few of 





the shameful assaults upon the peers. 
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The members of the House of Commons 
escaped with less damage, only two having 
been seriously attacked ; but the presence 
of the miscreants in the lobby was a cir- 
cumstance that added seriously to the 
threatening state of matters. Mr. Ellis, 
one of the attacked members, was pursued, 
and narrowly escaped assassination ; and 
the mob pressed so violently against the 
door that divided them from the chamber, 
that every moment it seemed imminent 
that it would break down and that the 
rabble would flood the House. 

Meantime Lord George Gordon had 
presented the petition, which was signed 
by one hundred and twenty thousand per- 
sons, and moved to have it brought up, 
Alderman Bull seconding the motion. 
This was granted. Lord George then 
asked to have it taken into immediate 
consideration; and being told that the 
rules of the House did not permit it, he 
proceeded to divide the House, when six 
ayes voted against one hundred and nine- 
ty-two noes. While this was proceeding 
he was repeatedly called on by members 
to make an effort to disperse the mob; 
but so far from complying with their re- 
quests, he kept running backwards and 
forwards from his place in the House — 
to the window -—to the staircase on the 
lobby — frequently addressing the multi- 
tude from one or the other, in language 
so far‘removed from conciliatory that he 
announced the name of each member that 
spoke against the cause, exciting the al- 
ready half-frantic people to a further pitch 
of fury. Hedenounced Burke as one of 
their chief enemies, he threatened Lord 
North, and exhorted his hearers to 
“continue steadfast to their glorious 
cause.” He promised himself to perse- 
vere, “though there was little to be hoped 
from the House of Commons.” The con- 
fusion and noise were bewildering. Mem- 
bers came out in the vain hope of appealing 
successfully to the mob, but it was impos- 
sible to hear anything but the clamor and 
hubbub of the rabble. Lord George’s 
name was described by a witness as being 
constantly “chimed ” by the crowd, while 
others pressed into the lobby shouting, 
“ Repeal, repeal, repeal.” 

While Lord George was in the midst of 
haranguing the people Colonel Murray, 
General Conway, and Colonel Holroyd 
advanced to remonstrate with him, telling 
him he was a disgrace to his family, and 
that Bedlam only was a fitting place for 
such conduct ; while Conway warned him 
that should the rabble break into the 
chamber, “not into the heart of the first 





man that enters, but into yours I will 
plunge my sword.” 

“See,” said Lord George to his howling 
followers — “see how they strive to op- 
the triumph of your cause.” 

There was a moment, Conway told Hor- 
ace Walpole, when it seemed imminent 
that members would be compelled to open 
the doors and fight their way through the 
mob sword in hand. 

The assistant chaplain of the House, 
who seems to have kept his head better 
than many others, discovered Lord George 
at one moment, overcome with heat, fa- 
tigue, and excitement, in the dining-room, 
where he had thrown himself on a chair 
and was seemingly half asleep. Address- 
ing him peremptorily, the chaplain told 
him that he himself had heard men in the 
crowd assert that they would disperse if 
Lord George told them it was desirable 
they should do so. He assured him he 
was convinced that all depended on the 
attitude he would assume. Lord George 
preserved an absolute silence ; and leaving 
the room, once more addressed the people 
in more inflammatory language than ever, 
instancing the success of the Scotch peo- 
ple in their object by resolution and riot. 
Taking hold of the chaplain’s gown — he 
having followed him in the vain hope of 
controlling his mad folly — “ See,” said he, 
“this is the chaplain of this House. Ask 
him zs opinion of the Popish Bill!” 
Justly indignant at this cowardly attempt 
to turn the people’s wrath upon him, the 
chaplain told him angrily that every disas- 
trous consequence would rest on his head. 
One of the mob then asked him if they 
should leave the lobby. He told them to 
use their own judgment, and do what they 
saw fit for their own cause. 

A hot discussion was during this scene 
of confusion proceeding in the House of 
Lords. By the timely and judicious exer- 
tions of Sir Francis Molyneux the incur- 
sion of the mob had been prevented. The 
Duke of Richmond, Lord Shelburne, and 
many others animadverted in the severest 
terms upon the supineness of the govern- 
ment, which, said Lord Shelburne, “had 
been warned of the threatened storm, and 
had yet taken no precautions to prevent 
disturbance.” And while the full force of 
the peers’ denunciations was proceeding, 
Lord Boston, fresh from the hands of the 
sovereign people — his clothes in tatters, 
his bag gone, his face bleeding — entered 
the House, and fora short time all attention 
was centred in his plight. The discus- 
sion was however shortly resumed when 
Lord Hillsborough, a member of the gov- 
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ernment, angrily asserted that notice had 
been given to the civil powers, and certain 
magistrates had received instructions ; the 
truth, Horace Walpole solemnly asserts; 
being that the Cabinet Council of the pre- 
ceding day (Thursday) authorized Lord 
North to prepare the civil officers to take 
measures to keep the peace, and that he 
(Lord North) forgot to do so till two o’clock 
of the next day —that same day — when 
the procession had nearly arrived at West- 
minster. 

The two magistrates who represented 
the civil powers were indicated as being 
present, and were questioned, and denied 
receiving any instructions whatever. In 
short it was the old story, and every one 
implicated tried to lay the blame on each 
other. But meanwhile the foe was actu- 
ally as well as metaphorically at the gates 
—the danger was very imminent — and 
these scenes were but the prologue to the 
drama, or rather to the tragedy, that fol- 
lowed. A written order was hastily deliv- 
ered to the justices empowering them to 
take means to disperse the rabble, and 
the House adjourned. The concourse of 
people did not disperse till between nine 
and ten, when a detachment of Life Guards 
arrived and scattered them with but little 
difficulty. 

Never before in any reign or under any 
circumstances had so alarming and humil- 
iating a spectacle been witnessed in the 
realm — Lords and Commons imprisoned 
in their own palace, bereft of power, au- 
thority, and dignity, by a furious and irre- 
sponsible mob ; the town given up to the 
tender mercies of a ruffianly and degraded 
rabble, who by the success of each fresh 
outrage gained renewed confidence in 
their own power, and less control over 
their own passions. Quitting the neigh- 
borhood of Westminster, and dividing 
themselves as in the morning, one portion 
proceeded to the Sardinian embassy in 
Duke Street, Lincoln’s Inn, where they 
pulled down the altar and destroyed the 
contents of the chapel, while the other 
portion did the same to the Bavarian em- 
bassy. Two silver lamps were stolen 
from the former, and when the engines 
arrived to quench the fire that had been 
kindled to destroy the edifice, the people 
prevented their being used, until a com- 
pany of Foot Guards arrived, that had 
been fetched by a gentleman, a Mr. Bear- 
croft, from Somerset Street barracks. Colo- 
nel Wynyard, the commanding officer, 
caused all persons found inside the chapel 
to be arrested, and forming his men round 
three deep made a prison of the street. 
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Thirteen were arrested and taken to 
the Savoy, and amongst them a Russian 
officer who was liberated the next day, 
when they were all examined, some re- 
manded, one discharged, and five sent to 
Newgate. Mr. Bearcroft was duly warned 
that his house would be destroyed for the 
part he had taken. It was so, and all its 
contents burned in the streets. It seems 
incredible that in the face of such alarm- 
ing incidents no effort should have been 
made by the authorities to suppress the 
ever-growing tumults, save by sending a 
handful of soldiers to some spot already 
infested by the rioters, who irritated 
without subduing them. So it was, how- 
ever. After pausing on Saturday they 
assembled on Sunday in Moorgate Street, 
and with the now established cry of “ No 
Popery” soon gathered together a large 
number of idlers and roughs, and attack- 
ing a Roman Catholic chapel in Rope- 
makers’ Walk demolished its contents. 
A company of Guards appearing, they de- 
camped. No person up to now had been 
killed by the soldiery ; and, probably en- 
couraged by this fact, the mob reassem- 
bled on Monday and commenced burning, 
plundering, and destroying as they moved 
along, and gaining assurance at every step, 
vowed vengeance on all who opposed 
their progress. Some carried trophies of 
the pillages of Friday and Sunday, and 
paraded before Lord George’s hotise, af- 
terwards burning them in an adjacent 
field. Again dividing themselves, one 
party went to Wapping, another to Smith- 
field, and a third to Sir George Savile’s 
house, which they gutted, together with 
those of two other gentlemen — Messrs. 
Moberley and Rainforth — who had given 
evidence at the examination of the thir 
teen arrested rioters. 

The five who had been committed to 
Newgate had been escorted there by a file 
of Guards, who were pelted and stoned 
by the mob during the execution of their 
duty. The soldiers behaved with the 
greatest forbearance; still, so much did 
the rabble fear them, that each section of 
the mob stationed scouts to watch all the 
approaches to the spot on which they 
were operating, so that they might on the 
first alarm of their proximity decamp. On 
this day — Monday —a proclamation was 
issued by the government, offering a re- 
ward of £500 for the apprehension of those 
concerned in the destruction of the Sar- 
| dinian and Bavarian embassies; and the 

Protestant Association circulated a hand- 
| bill, requesting all true Protestants to 
ishow their attachment to the cause by 
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“legal and decent deportment;” while 
Lord George, not to be behindhand, dis- 
seminated one on his own account, dis- 
claiming all complicity with the riots, 
recommending peace and order, and pro- 
mulgating the most Christianlike injunc- 
tions for good behavior. But the arm of 
the law was paralyzed, and no decided 
measures were resorted to by the amazed 
and incapable government. 

The following day, Tuesday, the 6th, 
was that upon which the Houses of Par- 
liament were to meet again. All the mil- 
itary in the town were ordered on duty 
there and at the Tower; but in spite of 
these precautions Lord Sandwich’s coach, 
which was conveying him to the House 
of Lords, was stopped on its way thither, 
himself assaulted, and severely wounded 
in the face. He was rescued with diffi- 
culty, and escorted by soldiers to his own 
residence. 

Crowds again assembled before both 
Houses, and were fully as numerous and 
threatening as on the previous Friday. 
Seeming more orderly at first, they speed- 
ily became tumultuous, and it was deemed 
prudent to cause a detachment of Foot 
Guards to occupy Westminster Hall, the 
doors of which were then closed to pre- 
vent the mob from entering. Several of 
the members, amongst whom was Burke, 
walked down to the House, and were sur- 
rounded by some of the more orderly 
and respectable of the malcontents, who 
expostulated with them for supporting 
the obnoxious bill. Entering the House, 
Burke spoke with indignant fire and elo- 
quence of the humiliating condition of 
public affairs — of the “ bludgeoned mob ” 
awaiting them in the streets, while a mili- 
tary force with fixed bayonets had to 
guard them at their door. 

Resolutions were passed, one being an 
assertion of members’ privileges; a sec- 
ond voted for a committee to enquire into 
the late and present outrages, and for the 
discovery of their authors and promoters ; 
a third for a prosecution by the attorney- 
general; and a fourth voted an address to 
the king for the reimbursement of the for- 
eign ministers to the amount of damage 
they had sustained by the riots. They 
agreed also to consider the petitions from 
many of his Majesty’s Protestant subjects. 
The Lords met likewise, but the state of 
tumult, together with the fact that they 
had to be guarded bya military force, and 
that the first lord had been severely wound- 
ed by the rabble, decided them to adjourn, 
which they did, to the nineteenth. In- 
telligence of conflagrations in the city was 





also received by the House of Commons, 
and a hasty adjournment took place there 
also. Meantime Lord George, in spite of 
his appeals in the cause of peace and 
good-will before mentioned, had been in 
his place in the House wearing the blue 
cockade ostentatiously in his hat. One 
of the members, Colonel Herbert, indig- 
nantly declared that if he did not at once 
remove the insignia of riot he would him- 
self cross the House and compel him to 
doso. Atthis one or two of Lord George’s 
supporters — there were but six in all — 
interfered, and he being unwilling to give 
it up, it was forced from him. During 
the discussion that ensued he once more 
attempted to leave the House to address 
the populace, but he was forcibly detained. 
Sir George Osborne went out and warned 
them that unless they dispersed, the 
militia had orders to fire upon them. 
“We will repel force by force,” they re- 
plied, 

Justice Hyde launched a body of cavalry 
amongst them, and he having besides this 
made himself obnoxious by helping to 
rescue Lord Sandwich from their hands, 
one Jackson, a sailor, hoisted a black and 
red flag, and heading the mob, marched to 
Lisle Street, where Mr. Hyde’s house was 
situated. A perty of Guards was sent after 
them, but too late to avert the mischief. 
When the house had been destroyed, 
Jackson in a stentorian voice called out 
“To Newgate ahoy!” and once more 
placing himself at their head, led the rab- 
ble down Holborn to rescue their impris- 
oned comrades. 

The principal keeper of the gaol, Mr. 
Akerman, had been warned that they con- 
templated visiting the prison and liberat- 
ing the prisoners ; and he, being a resolute 
and fearless man, took every precaution 
that the emergency seemed to call for, 
and, relying on the enormous strength of 
the walls and defences, probably believed 
that even if he and his companions 
chanced to fall into their hands and got 
roughly treated, at least the prison would 
be proof against their attacks. The sequel 
showed their error. Akerman bolted and 
barred every opening to his dwelling — 
which formed an outer part of the gaol 
—and awaited their arrival. By seven 
o’clock the street was filled with the horde 
of tramping miscreants, who were pre- 
ceded by thirty men, walking three 
abreast, each carrying a crowbar, or a 
sledge-hammer or a pickaxe, and all tools 
necessary to carry out their design, which 
tools had been sacked from shops on their 
march, The multitude that followed had 
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all the appearance of being perfectly 
organized. One of them, clearly acting 
from preconcerted instructions, knocked 
at Mr. Akerman’s door; no one replying 
to the summons he ran down the steps of 
the house, bowed to the crowd, pointed 
significantly to the door, and retired. 

Akerman appeared at a window and 
shouted his refusal either to yield up his 
charges or to surrender the place. He 
then escaped through the gaol and made 
his way to the sheriffs, to seek the assist- 
ance of the magistrates, who still hung 
back. The lord mayor, one Brackle 
Kenneth, proved himself utterly inefi. 
cient and cowardly in the emergency — 
unable to grapple with a difficulty, which, 
however, had proved an equally tough one 
more spirited and intelligent men than 
1e. 

The crowd now deliberately divided 
itself ; one part attacked Akerman’s dwell- 
ing, the second went to the felons’ door, 
and the third to the debtors’, Bludgeons 
quickly demolished Akerman’s windows, 
and a “mad Quaker,” the son of a rich 
corn factor, wearing a mariner’s jacket, 
drove a scaffold pole like a battering-ram 
through the shutters. Mounting on his 
shoulders, a lad rammed in the broken 
shutter with his own head. A chimney- 
sweep was the first in, and was wild 
cheered by the mob. He was closely fol 
lowed by the Quaker, who directly after 
appeared at the first-floor window. The 
door was forced open and all the contents 
of the house pitched out, a heap made, 
and set on fire. It is a curious instance 
of the way that the wildfire of contagion 
had run through the whole town, that all 
this time there were standing round a 
circle of well-dressed men, who encour- 
aged the rioters by every means in their 
power. 

Many of the actors in this special scene 
appeared to have lost all control over 
their actions, and literally and actually to 
have gone mad. One Sims, a tripe-man, 
rushing up to the great gate of the Old 
Bailey —a ponderous and apparently im- 
pregnable tower of strength — swore des- 
perately that it should fall. From this 
moment there was no pause in the people’s 
fury. Like demons suddenly let loose 
they rushed upon the gate with sledge- 
hammers and pickaxes, hurling their com- 
bined strength and fury upon it to demolish 
the stubborn and apparently immovable 
barrier. Many belonging to the more re- 
spectable classes —shopmen, servants — 
seemed to catch the horrid infection, and 
added blow to blow to demolish they 
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hardly knew what, with a fury whose 
cause it was not possible to trace. 

Now it was that the Gordon riots 
reached their climax, and continued at 
high-water mark until the following Thurs- 
day. Several times the gates caught fire, 
and as many did the turnkeys who stood 
the siege inside push down with broom- 
sticks the burning furniture which had 
been piled there by the mob, and swill 
them with water to keep the lead from 
melting that soldered the hinges. It was 
all in vain; the flames had now well-nigh 
demolished that part of the prison that 
was inhabited by Akerman, and had spread 
to the lodge, then to the chapel, and one 
after the other to the different wards. 
The horrors of the scene were increased 
by the terror of the unhappy prisoners, 
who, all manacled and fettered, believed 
that they must be burnt to death. Their 
cries and oaths mingled with the rabble’s, 
whose efforts to get at them became more 
and more desperate. The supreme mo- 
ment arrived —the ponderous gate at 
length yielded —and the whole mass of 
people flooded the gaol. The prisoners 
rushed to and fro, beating the walls and 
bars ; while the glare of the fire and the 
confusion and din exceeded in horror all 
that could be imagined or described in 
Dante’s Heil. But, like the gate, the 
bars yielded, the walls were partially de- 
nated and amid yells, cheers, and 
screams, three hundred prisoners stood 
released from their incarceration. Some 
were dragged out by their liberators sense- 
less and bleeding, some were conducted 
away by their friends in the crowd, and 
some were seen lifted by their sympathiz- 
ers on to horses, encumbered with their 
fetters and shackles. The engines, at 
their best of little more use than tea-ket- 
tles, arrived. The fire raged, the mob 
yelled and whooped ; and that no incident 
should be wanting in the dramatic effect, 
an opening was made in the crowd, and 
there, in a coach drawn by some of his 
bludgeoners, appeared Lord George Gor- 
don, bowing complacently to the popu- 
lace. 

Years later, when it was resolved upon 
to drain the lake that occupied the pres- 
ent site of the gardens in St. James’s 
Square, the keys of Newgate were dis- 
covered lying at the bottom, where they 
had presumably been flung by some guilty 
and terrified rioter after the tumults had 
subsided. 

That same night, Tuesday, sixth, while 
these scenes were proceeding at Newgate, 
another mob had attacked Lord Mans- 
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field’s house in Bloomsbury Square. They 
forced their way into this magnificent 
mansion, which contained not only beauti- 
ful pictures and works of art, but an in- 
valuable library, and a treasure store of 
rare MSS. These were all pitched out of 
the windows and destroyed — women and 
children assisting in the wholesale anni- 
hilation. Lord and Lady Mansfield es- 
caped by the back door, or they would in 
all probability have fallen victims to the 
insensate fury of the mob. A file of foot 
soldiers arrived, drew up near the blazin 
pile which had been made of these ef- 
fects, but appear to have taken little heed 
of the rioters. Some Life Guards arrived, 
and then the mob was fired on and six 
people killed. With banners flying and 
triumphant shouts and yells they took 
their way to Caen Wood, Lord Mansfield’s 
residence at Hampstead; but finding it 
protected by the soldiery, they made no 
serious attempts uponit. Another portion 
proceeded from Bloomsbury to Mr. Lang- 
dale’s, a Roman Catholic distiller in Hol- 
born. 

An enormous concourse of people as- 
sembled here, attacked the buildings, and 
fired them. They seized the vats and 
barrels containing the spirits manufac- 
tured there, and emptied all their contents 
at hazard. Hundreds drank themselves 
into insensibility, and not a few to death. 
Some — too intoxicated to lift themselves 
up from where they fell— were trampled 
to death. Others perished in the flames. 
More met their deaths during this episode 
than were otherwise killed during the 
whole of the six days’ riots. The gutters 
ran with gin, brandy, and spirits of all 
kinds, and the people — men, women, and 
children —lay themselves down to imbibe 
the fiery liquid. 

On this day an attack had been made 
on the Bank —an attempt which was re- 
pulsed by John Wilkes and the soldiers 
on guard. The anxiety and fears of the 
government seem to have been roused by 
this incident, which, however, had been 
threatened for some time. The metropo- 
lis, so long absolutely at the mercy of the 
lawless ruffians, now saw a prospect of de- 
liverance. 

The rabble, emboldened by the impunity 
with which their criminal acts had been 
treated, had sent notice of their approach 
to the officers of the public buildings, and 
messages to Wedderburn, Lords Stor- 
mont, Ashburnham, and several others of 
the ministry, warning them of their inten- 
tions. The houses of the ministers, how- 
ever, were now protected by the military, 
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and wherever this proved to be the case 
the mob considered discretion to be the 
better part of valor. They had announced 
their intention of visiting the Fleet prison 
on the Tuesday night, and of freeing the 
prisoners ; and it is amongst the curious 
facts of this happily, hitherto, unique epi- 
sode of London’s history that these unfor- 
tunate prisoners begged piteously that 
they might not be rescued at night, as 
many of the poor creatures had no other 
asylum than the sheltering roof of their 
miserable gaol. Thus it happened that it 
was on Wednesday that the burning of 
the Fleet prison and the liberation of its 
inmates were effected. Horace Walpole 
asserts that but little excitement prevailed 
in the fashionable quarters of London, and 
that the amusements there proceeded with- 
out check, though there were passages in 
his letters written at the time that point 
to this allegation as being at all events an 
exaggerated one. It would indeed be diffi- 
cult to describe the alarm and dismay that 
pervaded the greater part of the town. A 
wild rumor was disseminated, and found 
credence with many, that the rioters con- 
templated opening the doors of Bedlam 
and releasing the maniacs incarcerated 
there, and that they were about to liberate 
the wild beasts that were then enchained 
in the Tower. 

It was said that the king had been kid- 
napped — murdered — that the palace was 
burned —and a thousand reports of all 
sorts were circulated, none of which were 
impossible, or even unlikely, in the exist- 
ing state of things. Seventy-two private 
houses, four gaols, and property to the 
amount of £180,000 were destroyed. Later 
on compensation from the aii purse, 
in pursuance of a vote in the House of 
Commons, was awarded to those who had 
suffered. The sum was levied upon vari- 
ous wards in the City, and upon the 
Southwark and county boroughs. Lord 
Mansfield and Sir George Savile refused 
all indemnification. 

We have up to this time (Wednesday) 
concerned ourselves entirely with the do- 
ings of the mob and the Parliament. Let 
us now examine a little the proceedings of 
the king and the Council. Of all the 
statesmen upon whom lay the enormous 
weight of responsibility involved in the 
preservation of the public safety, the king 
alone stood firm and undaunted at this 
critical juncture. Although the timidity 
and pusillanimity of those who were bound 
to assist him with their counsel and sup- 
port filled him with anxiety and distress 
of mind, he did not shrink from the duty 
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thus unfairly laid upon him. But for his 
resolution and firmness it is probable that 
the disgraceful scenes that had been 
enacted without check or hindrance for 
five days would have continued still 
longer; it is even possible that a large 
portion of the capital would have been 
destroyed. 

The king convened a meeting of the 
Privy Council for this day (Wednesday), 
at which he presided. There were two 
questions upon which he and his ministers 
were at variance: first, what amount of 
ill-behavior on the part of the rioters could 
warrant a magistrate in giving an order to 
the military to fire on the mob; and sec- 
ond, whether previous to giving such order 
it was imperative that the Riot Act should 
be read. On this point the ministry were 
divided, and would probably have re- 
mained divided, but for the resolute action 
of the monarch. Lord Bathurst, the pres- 
ident of the Council, and Sir Fletcher 
Norton, the speaker, supported his views ; 
while all the other ministers insisted that 
not only should the act be read, but that 
an hour must intervene between its read- 
ing and the order to fire. Indignant at 
this hesitation and cowardice, George III. 
announced his intention of acting upon 
his own responsibility should his minis- 
ters refuse to support him. He was fully 
alive to the odium that would almost cer- 
tainly attach itself to him should he alone 
authorize the severe measures he knew 
were imperative, but the king possessed 
the courage of his opinions as well as the 
dignity of his order. He announced that 
as his Council refused him their assist- 
ance, he would act without it. He would, 
he said, mount his horse, head his Guards, 
and in person disperse the rioters. 

“ There shall be ove,” he said, with em- 
phasis and emotion — “ome I can answer 
for, that will do his duty.” 

It was the sixth day of the riots, and 
the danger was still growing. At the mo- 
ment that the Council was breaking up, 
Wedderburn, afterwards Lord Loughbor- 
ough, and then the king’s attorney-general, 
appeared upon the scene. The king at 
once addressed him, and putting the facts 
concisely before him, charged him to 
answer in his character of attorney-gen- 
eral. Wedderburn promptly and _posi- 
tively endorsed the sovereign’s opinion; 
and thus fortified, the privy councillors 
reluctantly assented to an order in Council 
being sent to Lord Amherst, the com- 
mander-in-chief, at once to disperse the 
rioters without any further warrant from 
the civil powers. Later Lord Mansfield, 
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the most eminent lawyer of the day, sup- 
ported these views in a powerful and elo- 
quent speech in the House of Lords. 

A camp of ten thousand men was 
formed in Hyde Park on the night of 
Wednesday, ten militia regiments being 
summoned to aid nine regiments of regu- 
lars. All the militia regiments but two 
were encamped in Hyde Park and in St, 
James’s Park and in the gardens of Mon- 
tagu House, now the British Museum. 
To this significant menace the miscreants 
at once succumbed, and in twenty-four 
hours the town, which in many parts bore 
the appearance of having stood a siege, 
became quiet, the mob betook themselves 
to their refuges, and people began to 
breathe more freely. The fact may not 
be without interest to the cynical, that 
John Wilkes on this occasion prominently 
espoused the cause of lawand order. His 
diary exists in the British Museum, de- 
tailing his services. At the head of a 
band of armed citizens he defended an 
attack on Blackfriars Bridge, upon which, 
since 1766, an unpopular toll of one half- 
penny had been levied on foot passengers ; 
and in consequence of this the toll-house 
was marked for destruction, and was, to- 
— with bar, books, and accounts, 

urned. Several men were thrown into 
the river during the encounter. The 
“* Wilkes and Liberty ” tumults that had 
taken place twelve years prior to Lord 
George Gordon’s efforts in the same direc- 
tion had apparently assuaged the thirst of 
that so-called patriot for riots and sedi- 
tion; or at all events —and this is suffi- 
cient for our purpose — of such riots of 
which he was not himself the hero and 
apotheosis. John Wilkes in short had 
ceased for some years to be a rebellious 
“patriot,” and had blossomed into a law- 
abiding alderman, having filled first the 
posts of alderman and sheriff, in 1774 the 
not unremunerative office of lord mayor, 
and finally in 1779 the extremely lucrative 
one of chamberlain of the city of London. 
He helped to disperse a mob in Fleet 
Street, and did duty on the night of Lord 
—* arrest in St. Sepulchre’s Church- 
ard. 

The following is said to be a true copy 
of the return made to Lord -Amherst of 
those who were killed and wounded dur- 
ing the six days’ tumults :— 


By light horse . 101 
By troops and guards 109 
Died in hospitals 75 
Prisoners under care 173 


j Total 
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To these must be added those who per- 
ished by accident, those who drank them- 
selves to death at Langdale’s distillery, 
and those who expiated their crimes on 
the gallows. 

On the ninth another meeting of the 
Privy Council was held, and a warrant 
issued for Lord George Gordon’s arrest. 
The messengers charged with the execu- 
tion of this duty repaired to his house, 
gained easy admission, and informing him 
of their business, he at once entered a 
hackney coach and was driven to the 
Horse Guards. A squadron of light horse 
were stationed in the adjoining street in 
case of resistance. A long examination 
before the secretaries of state and other 
members of the Privy Council ensued, 
and Lord George was finally despatched 
to the Tower, his coach surrounded by far 
the greatest number of Guards that had 
ever before escorted a prisoner of State. 
On this same day Mr. Fisher, the secre- 
tary of the Protestant Association, was 
arrested and examined, but he was lib- 
erated. 

On the nineteenth there was a debate 
in the House of Commons, when Fox, 
while supporting the address to the 
throne, which was one of thanks for the 
measures taken by the king for the resto- 
ration of public order, severely blamed the 
inaction of the government. Burke also 
declaimed vehemently against the rioters, 
and lauded the Relief Bill which they de- 
sired to repeal. He also animadverted in 
forcible terms on those in power, assert- 
ing that the King’s Bench prison might 
have escaped destruction had attention 
been paid to certain information sent to 
the commander-in-chief ; while the sensi- 
tive and scandalized Wilkes declared that 
had the chief magistrate done his dut 
much mischief would have been wuted 
In the House of Peers Lord Mansfield 
bestowed the great weight of his approval 
and advocacy upon the measures taken 
by the king, basing his opinion upon his 
profound legal knowledge. The metrop- 
olis, he declared, would have been burned 
but for the sovereign’s decisive action ; 
and the assistance of the military was not 
only timely, but strictly in accordance 
with the law. The soldiers, he said, 
whether wearing red coats or brown, had 
acted as citizens. 

On the 28th June, 1785, rioters were 
tried at the Old Bailey. Thirty-five were 
capitally convicted, and forty-three were 
acquitted. One woman —a negress — 
was executed, and another woman was 
sentenced to be whipped for stealing a 
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pewter cup. Seventeen of the condemned 
rioters were respited, and eighteen were 
hanged. 

The correspondence, if that word is not 
a misnomer when the written communi- 
cation is all on one side, which passed 
between Lord Stormont, one of the secre- 
taries of State, and the lord mayor durin 
the progress of the riots was published, 
bat it did not redound to the credit of 
e: her. Lord Stormont urgently exhorted 
the first magistrate to take drastic meas- 
ures for the repression of the tumults, but 
by carefully avoiding, however, to indicate 
in words the nature of the course thus 
ambiguously recommended, he contrived 
to elude any responsibility that might fol- 
low on his advice being taken. The lord 
mayor, however, proved equal to the occa- 
sion, and took the simple and effectual 
method of not answering the letters; and 
when urged on this point assured Lord 
Stormont — by message, and with a vague- 
ness that rivalled Lord Stormont’s — that 
“he would use his best endeavors to this 
end.” For some unexplained reason — 
possibly in order that popular feeling 
might have time to calm down— Lord 
George’s trial did not take place for eight 
months after these events. During this 
time the stringent and severe rules that 
had been at first laid down for his safe 
keeping were very much relaxed, and he 
was permitted many indulgences. 

On the day appointed for trial he was 
conveyed from the Tower to the Court of 
King’s Bench. The streets were filled 
with spectators, and coaches lined the 
highway. Attired in a suit of black velvet 
he entered the hall with a firm air anda 
not undignified deportment. When the 
jury were challenged he objected smil- 
ingly to a ropemaker, because, he said, 
“he was interested professionally in the 
result.” 

The indictment was a long one. He 
was charged with levying war against 
the king’s majesty . . . to effect by force 
an alteration in the law of the country. 
This, of course, involved high treason. 
The judge was the lord chief justice — 
Lord Mansfield — himself one of the 
greatest sufferers from the actions of the 
prisoner. Counsel for the crown were 
the attorney-general and the solicitor-gen- 
eral, while the Hon. Thomas Erskine and 
Mr. Kenyon defended Lord George. The 
trial lasted from eight o’clock A.M. on 
Monday to five A.M. on Tuesday. Many 
witnesses were called for the crown, and 
the evidence given by them was to all ap- 
pearance conclusive and incontrovertible. 
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All the genius and eloquence of Mr. 
Erskine — a young lawyer whose right to 
distinction was first achieved on this oc- 
casion — were brought to bear upon the 
defence of his unworthy client, whose in- 
disputable guilt was doubtless but one 
more incentive to exertion to extricate him 
from his emergency, and added another 
laurel to the young orator’s wreath of 
victory. In the excitement of the mo- 
ment he permitted himself to overstep the 
limits prescribed by usage to prisoners’ 
counsel, and called God to witness the 
innocence of his client’s actions. “He 
who could blame such honest and artless 
conduct is a ruffian,” he concluded. We 
believe that only once since has any emi- 
nent counsel indulged in such an irregu- 
larity. This was in the case of the mur- 
der of Lord William Russell, when Charles 
Phillips called God to witness the inno- 
cence of Courvoisier.* 

The lord chief justice summed up and 
addressed the jury. 

It cannot be sufficiently impressed upon 
the mind of Englishmen proud of quali- 
ties of the great men of their country, that, 
flinging aside all feeling of personal re- 
sentment and sense of injury, Lord Mans- 
field, if he erred at all in his dignified and 
admirable charge, erred on the side of 
mercy. 

With a lofty wisdom he explained the 
law, and while denying that Sir G. Savile’s 
bill encouraged Popery, he affirmed it to 
be an erroneous religion and one that 
should be restrained. Judges are, no 
doubt, bound to act impartially ; but this 
was an instance where stern severity 
would have seemed almost inevitable. 
He summed up a clear, enlightened, and 
moderate speech by stating that the case 
depended on two points : one was whether 
the multitude assembled and committed 
deeds of violence with intent to terrify the 
legislature into compliance with their de- 
sire that the act be repealed. If their 
opinion were in the negative, the prisoner 
should be acquitted. The other was: 
Did the prisoner incite the insurrection 
intending to enforce a repeal of the law? 
He stated that he purposely avoided mak- 
ing observations, leaving them to form 
their own opinion; and if they were not 
fully satisfied of his guilt on this point 
they were to acquit him. The jury retired, 
and returning into court after half an 
- hour’s deliberation, pronounced the ver- 
dict of not guilty. 

The Protestant Association was jubi- 


* Mr. Erskine became lord chancellor in 1806. 
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lant, and wrote Lord George fulsome and 
congratulatory laudations, teeming with 
texts, ascribing the glory of his acquittal 
to divine interposition, and charging him 
“to walk before God in the land of the 
living.” The riots, the association as- 
serted, were begun by the Papists in order 
to injure the sacred cause; and it pointed 
out that not one Protestant petitioner out 
of the forty-four thousand was “ either ap- 
prehended, tried, convicted, executed, or 
killed,” whilst in every one of these pre- 
dicaments Papists were to be found. 
Lord George responded in the same key, 
calling God to witness that he had had no 
part in the tumults. 

Entirely unabashed by the estimation 
in which he was held by all reasonable 
and reputable persons, he continued to 
keep himself before the public. Every 
effort was made by his brother the Duke 
of Gordon and other relatives to induce 
him to retire into private life, but in vain. 
He was resolved to quaff the bowl of noto- 
riety to the dregs. Immediately after his 
acquittal he tried to obtain audience of 
the king, and failing in this, he applied 
for the same favor to the Prince of Wales, 
but here also he was refused. In 1782 
he visited Paris, and was there presented 
to Marie Antoinette. During his stay he 
formed a friendship with the impostor 
Cagliostro, in whose wiles and arts he 
became involved, Cagliostro being one of 
the causes of his ultimate incarceration in 
Newgate. 

Soon after his return he protested 
against the restoration of their forfeited 
estates to the rebels of 1745. There 
seems to have been no public question 
upon which he hesitated to exhort, coun- 
sel, and instruct. He tormented Pitt with 
letters containing his crude and foolish 
views on taxation ; he got up a demonstra- 
tion against the shop-tax; he intrigued 
with the Dutch ambassador, and endeav- 
ored to entice British seamen to enter the 
Dutch service (Holland at that moment 
was watching her opportunity to declare 
in favor of American independence against 
England) ; he entered into correspondence 
with Mr. Pitt, enclosing him addresses that 
he said he had received from British 
sailors desiring to serve thé Protestant 
interests in Holland. Not receiving a 
prompt reply to this communication he 
wrote again, stating he considered Mr. 
Pitt “very rude” for not replying sooner. 
He sent memorials to all the different 
statesmen of Europe, acquainting them 
with the purposes and intentions of the 
Protestant Association. In connection 
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with the Dutch affair a crowd of deluded 
sailors went to Buckingham House clam- 
oring for employment; and finding no 
redress, a feeling of anger grew up against 
Lord George, and they adjourned to his 
house vowing vengeance against him. The 
rumor of their approach had gone before 
them, and the neighborhood was terrified. 
They knocked at the door, and he (to do 
him justice, he was no coward) opened it 
in person, and, addressing them in one of 
his long-winded speeches, laid the blame 
on the ministers, and assured them that 
he was their friend and advocate. In one 
moment the temper of the mob was 
changed, and their anger diverted in an- 
other channel. The air, which but a few 
minutes before had resounded with furi- 
ous objurgations directed against Lord 
George, was now rent with the cry of 
“Gordon and Liberty,” and many enquired 
whether they should not go and pull down 
Pitt’s house. This question Lord George 
answered with a low bow, and doubtless 
he regretted the rabble did not carry their 
suggestion into execution. 

In 1786 he was excommunicated by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury for refusing to 
give evidence in the Ecclesiastical Court 
concerning the will of a clergyman at 
whose death he had been present; his 
deposition being necessary. The punish- 
ment did not affect him very seriously, 
and he made the pertinent (and imperti- 
nent) observation that to “expel him from 
a society to which he did not belong was 
an absurdity worthy of an archbishop.” 

His attachment to Protestantism, the 
peg which he had hitherto used where- 
upon to hang his notoriety, appears about 
this time (1786) to have begun to yield. to 
the superior attractions of Judaism. Not 
Protestantism alone, but Christianity lost 
favor in his eyes; and in due course he 
embraced that faith. The Jews welcomed 
him “as asecond Moses.” He conformed 
to all the ceremonies of the ancient fa- 
thers, and expected all who professed the 
same religion to do likewise. 

In April, 1787, informations were ex- 
hibited against him in the Court of King’s 
Bench, one at the suit of the attorney- 
general, for a libel entitled the “ Prison- 
ers’ Petition,” purporting to come from 
the prisoners in Newgate, reflecting on 
the administration of justice there and in 
the country ; and the other at the suit of 
the French ambassador, for a libellous 
and injurious publication against the 
queen of France. He refused to employ 
counsel for his defence on the score of 
poverty, arguing with the court and bring- 





ing forward every sort of factitious oppo- 
sition and quibble to postpone the issue. 
Time after time the court adjourned, and 
it was not till June 6 that the trial com- 
menced. 

There was no moral doubt whatever 
that this tirade of treason, blasphemy, and 
folly was his own production, though pur- 
porting to emanate from the prisoners. 
Imputations on the sovereign, and weari- 
some and blasphemous extracts from the 
Old Testament, were among its salient 
features. Mr. Erskine, his successful 
champion at his first trial, was now, to- 
gether with the attorney-general, arrayed 
against him. 

He was found guilty of both charges. 
His speech on the last was so violent and 
indecorous that he was stopped in its de- 
livery, and the attorney-general declared 
indignantly that he was unworthy of the 
name of Briton ; yet for some unexplained 
reason he was permitted to withdraw at 
the end of the trial, before sentence was 
pronounced, and without bail. Taking 
advantage of the opportunity thus, surely 
intentionally, afforded to him, he escaped 
to Holland. Shortly after his arrival in 
Amsterdam the burgomasters perempto- 
rily commanded him to leave the city 
within the space of twenty-four hours. 
Leaving Holland he atonal to England, 
and landed at Harwich in July. From 
thence he proceeded to Birmingham, 
where he lived in hiding until December. 
Here he consorted entirely with Jews, 
adopting their dress and manners. On 
the 7th December he was apprehended 
and taken to London, and immediately 
brought up to the Court of King’s Bench 
to receive his sentence. In delivering 
judgment, Judge Ashurst told him that 
the document called the “ Prisoners’ Pe- 
tition” was fictitious and of his own 
fabrication, written by him manifestly to 
excite insurrection and sedition and dis- 
content amongst the prisoners; and that 
as to the crime of which he had also been 
found guilty — that of aspersing the char- 
acter of the queen of France — it would 
be doing him too much honor to read 
these libels, so full of scurrilous language 
and low abuse. He regretted that one 
descended from such illustrious ancestors 
should thus have dishonored his family. 
For the offence of publishing the Peti- 
tion he was sentenced to be imprisoned 
in Newgate for three years. For the libel 
he was fined £ 500, and further imprisoned 
for two years after the expiration of the 
first judgment. He was also to give secu- 
rity for fourteen years’ good behavior — 
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himself in £10,000, and sureties in £2,000 
each. Attired in Jewish garb, and decked 
with a long and flowing beard, Lord 
George bowed in ostentatious humility to 
the finding of the court. The extraordi- 
nary clemency with which he was treated 
was continued up to the last, for the royal 
pardon was soon after offered him, provi- 
sionally, if he recanted his opinions, and 
promised to lead a quiet life for the future. 
He replied “that to sue for pardon was a 
confession of guilt, and that his public 
conduct should never disgrace the prin- 
ciples he had espoused, and that the ten- 
der mercies of the wicked were cruelties.” 

Thus in Newgate he remained — mani- 
festly by his own choice. He bore his 
confinement with equanimity, and was 
treated wiih the greatest consideration by 
the authorities — of course in accordance 
with their instructions. He enjoyed good 
health, had regular diet, rose at eight, and 
went to bed at eleven; read the papers, 
wrote letters, and received visitors at 
twelve; played the violin, and had six or 
seven guests to dinner every day. He 
enjoyed concerts of music, and had danc- 
ing parties. He fasted according to the 
rites of the Jewish Church, was kind and 
considerate to his feilow-prisoners, doing 
aii in his power to alieviate their distress. 
From hence he forwarded a memorial to 
the “ friends of liberty,” inveighing against 
all power but that of democracy. 

In 1789 the news of the capture of the 
Bastille, which took piace on the 14th 
July of that year, penetrated even into the 
interior of Newgate, where in all proba- 
bility the occupants believed a similar day 
of deliverance might dawn for them. Suf- 
fering as he was in part for the attack on 
the queen of France, Lord George pre- 
pared and despatched a petition to the 
National Assembly of France, putting 
forth that he was imprisoned for his at- 
tempt to succor the oppressed there. He 
therefore prayed them to apply to the 
court of St. James for the remission of 
his sentence. The Abbé Gregoire replied 
on behalf of the Assembly that as Lord 
George was a foreigner, and was detained 
in an English prison, it would be highly 
improper for the Assembly to deliberate 
a@ son égard, and recommended him 
to apply to the English tribunal. Lord 


George replied by indignantly enquiring 
of the National Assembly whether under 
the new égime the powers of France were 
curtailed, and whether the French ambas- 
sador at the English court would refuse 
to obey their commands if these were laid 
upon him to demand his release? 


Once 
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more he passionately claimed their inter- 
ference, and inquired — not without some 
show of reason — whether now that they 
themselves slept in safety from the cruél 
dungeons of the Bastille they could with- 
out emotion suffer him to be incarcerated 
with murderers and thieves, and make no 
effort on his behalf. He concluded his 
invocation by the extraordinary argument 
that he was brother to a man of the birth 
and importance of the Duke of Gordon. 

On the 28th January, 1793, his term of 
imprisonment having expired, he once 
more appeared in the Court of King’s 
Bench. Enormous crowds assembled to 
see him. He entered with his hat on, and 
being desired by the judge to remove it, 
he did so, and proceeded to bind his head 
round with a handkerchief of three colors 
in the form of a turban. He asked per- 
mission to address the court, which was 
accorded him. He then said he was 
ready to pay the fine of £500, and assert- 
ed he was able to find the necessary se- 
curities, mentioning two of his friends, 
whose means, however, proved to be in- 
sufficient. He was again remanded to 
Newgate, and as he was being removed 
he observed with an angry frown that he 
“felt more for the servile complaisance 
of the court than for his own misfortunes.” 
But he was not destined to drag out his 
wearisome and profitless existence much 
longer. Gaol fever — more or less always 
then present in Newgate —struck him 
down in December. On the eighth da 
of his illness he was informed of the deat 
of the unhappy Marie Antoinette, when 
he observed that she was “not the last 
member of the royal family of France that 
would perish by the guillotine.” 

Shortly afterwards he became delirious, 
repeatedly calling his brother and address- 
ing him as if he were present, and mutter- 
ing sentences by which he had in former 
days rallied round him his fanatical and 
vagabond followers and filled them with 
the spirit of rebellion and riot. Gaunt 
and emaciated he lay upon his prison bed, 
helpless, unconscious, and forsaken of his 
own; his shattered life the grievous result 
of his lawless and seditious career. With 
a last effort he raised himself in his bed, 
and half chanted, half spoke the opening 
words of the republican song “Ca ira” 
— words that at that time were infecting 
half Christendom. With this expiring 
tribute to an evil cause his spirit passed 
away. 

Lord George Gordon has, I think, been 
erroneously pronounced mad by posterity. 





To me he seems to have been only ex- 
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travagantly vain. Throughoutall the wild 
and turbulent scenes that he first reck- 
lessly provoked and then deliberately en- 
couraged there was no occasion when he 
lost his powers of acting rationally and 
consistently with a view to the success of 
his designs, nor did he lose his self-control 
under circumstances that might well try 
the nerves of the strongest. His inten- 
tions and deeds were criminal, and all his 
actions are consistent with this theory. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 

MR. GLADSTONE ON “THE IRISH 

DEMAND.” 

THE article* upon the Irish question 
which has lately been contributed to. this 
review by Mr. Gladstone will doubtless 
receive that attentive consideration which 
is due to its intrinsic merits as well as to 
the position and character of its author. 
It must be highly satisfactory to those 
Liberals who felt it their duty to resist the 
Irish legislation recently proposed by Mr. 
Gladstone to read his candid admission 
that such legislation was attempted by him 
before the “ reflective side” of the ques- 
tion had been exhausted. The announce- 
ment of the new policy undoubtedly took 
the country by surprise, and it may well 
be urged 4 Mr. Gladstone’s opponents 
as well as by himself that during the whole 
of last year the question was approached 
“‘on what may perhaps be termed its zm- 
dassioned as opposed to its reflective side.” 
It is therefore with sincere pleasure that 
I find Mr. Gladstone advising us to betake 
ourselves to that “reflective” process 
which might well have been recommended 
before legislation of a strange and start- 
ling character was proposed, but which 
even after the proposal and the defeat of 
such legislation cannot be otherwise than 
of good result. 

One point, at least, has been gained by 
the publication of the article which I have 
now under review. Almost every portion 
of the Home Rule Bill of last year has 
been held to be “an open question,” z.z., 
a question which might be settled by any 
compromise which should unite the differ- 
ent sections of the “ Liberal party” in its 
support. Now, however, we have it clear] 
and unmistakably laid down that the wd 
icy to which Mr. Gladstone is “ immovably 
attached ” is that “ of establishing a statu- 
tory Parliament in Ireland, with its neces- 


* Livinec Aaa, No. 2231. 


sary consequence, a ministry responsible 
in the colonial fashion, and under proper 
conditions to secure the just interest of 
Ireland in imperial concerns.” The im- 
portance of this statement consists in the 
fact that it enables us to see and recognize 
beyond all doubt the real, deep, funda- 
mental difference between Mr. Gladstone 
and the Unionist party. The latter are 
perfectly ready to give to Ireland, as also 
to Scotland, Wales, and parts of England 
distant from the metropolis, such extended 
municipal powers, under proper regula- 
tions and with due security, as may re- 
move the practical grievances attendant 
upon centralized administration, develop 
and enlarge the principles of local self- 
government, and confer the power of 
“managing their own affairs” upon the 
people of every county or district in which 
such powers can be conferred with a due 
regard to the public safety and the mainte- 
nance of the law. The point of difference 
is in the statutory Parliament and separate 
ministry. ‘We who are attached, I be- 
lieve immovably, to the policy” of main- 
taining England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales as a United Kingdom believe that 
to the existence of this union a united 
Parliament is a necessity, and that, in the 
words of Mr. Bright, “to have two legisla- 
tive assemblies in the United Kingdom 
would be an intolerable mischief.” To 
establish a separate Parliament for Ire- 
land would be to encourage ideas in the 
Irish mind which would infallibly create 
confusion and disorder, and work evils 
which must be patent to the most ordi- 
nary foresight. Every restriction imposed 
upon such a Parliament would be repre- 
sented as “coming in a foreign garb” and 
imposed by a “foreign” power, and it is 
difficult to find a valid ground for dissent- 
ing from the concluding words of Mr. 
Bright’s address to the electors of Bir- 
mingham, that “no sensible man can wish 
for two legislative assemblies within the 
limits of the present United Kingdom who 
does not wish the United Kingdom to be- 
come two or more nations entirely separate 
Srom each other.” 

There is one remarkable feature in Mr. 
Gladstone’s article to which I desire to 
call attention, because it throws a vivid 
light upon the difference between him and 
his opponents. I allude to the manner in 
which, throughout the whole of his argu- 
ment, he persists in speaking of England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, as separate 
countries, and in virtually ignoring that 
common citizenship, in which, according 





to our Unionist ideas, the inhabitants of 
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these islands are happily blended. It is 
this craze with regard to individual na- 
tionalities, and the apparent inability to 


understand or recognize their absorption | 


in the larger and nobler aspirations of a 
united country, which a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago misled Mr. Gladstone in his esti- 
mate of the probable outcome of the 
struggle between the Northern and South- 
ern States of America, and is, I venture 
to think, misleading him to-day. Mr. 
Gladstone recognized the local autonomy 
of the Southern States, their presumed 
constitutional right to sever themselves 
from the American Union, and the deter- 
mination, energy, and perseverance with 
which they attempted to enforce that right. 
That which he absolutely failed, on the 
other hand, to recognize and to appreciate 
was the intense belief of Americans in the 
larger nationality of their Union, their 
inflexible determination to preserve to 
their country that power and position 
among the nations of the world which 
would have been imperilled by the lop- 
ping off of the Southern States, and their 
consequent resolution to maintain at all 
hazards the unity of their republic. It is 
the same story to-day. Mr. Gladstone 
not only recognizes (as indeed no one dis- 
putes) the existence of separate nationali- 
ties in Great Britain and Ireland, but he 
deems it wise and patriotic forever to harp 
upon the fact of this existence, to stereo- 
type any possible differences of race and 
feeling, and to encourage individual as 
against general nationality. This is a 
course precisely the reverse of that which 
commends itself to Unionists. We are 
far from desiring that either English, 
Scotch, Irish, or Welshmen should forget 
their several nationalities, or cease to be 
proud of whatever may be great, good, 
and glorious in the traditions of their past. 
But we contend that, for each and all, it is 
better and wiser to cling more and more 
closely to the common citizenship which 
unites us under one flag and one constitu- 
tional sovereign; we recognize the fact 
(admitted by Mr. Gladstone himself as re- 
gards the Irish people) that time has gone 
far to remove and obliterate the differ- 
ences of race which formerly existed be- 
tween us, and we, like our American breth- 
ren, are determined not to suffer those 
bonds of union to be relaxed which bind 
us together as one people. That is the 


real issue between us and Mr. Gladstone. 
To him individual nationality is a fetish 
to be worshipped, the British Empire the 
accidental outcome of a grouping of na- 
tionalities. 


To us the British Empire, 
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existing for the general interests of our 
horne nationalities, and for the wider in- 
terests which are sheltered beneath its 
power or assisted by its influence, is some- 
thing of greater importance than any indi- 
vidual nationality, too valuable to our- 
selves and to mankind to be trifled with 
or imperilled by any sentimental legisla- 
tion. That this is also the view of the 
people was tolerably well proved at the 
last general election. 

In the course of the article with which 
I am dealing the writer asks and answers 
eight questions upon the subject under 
discussion. I am glad to find myself in 
complete accord with him as regards one 
important matter — namely, “ the vast and 
solid strength of Great Britain.” Confin- 
ing myself strictly to the point with which 
we are dealing to-day, I admit at once the 
possession of a giant’s strength, and I 
recognize the force of the argument which 
seems to spring naturally from such an 
admission — namely, that if there should 
be given to Ireland those legislative pow- 
ers which are demanded for her, Great 
Britain would be able effectually to pre- 
vent her abuse or misuse of the same. It 
appears to me, however, that the tempta- 
tion to use her strength “like a giant” 
hardly exists in this case, nor is it by any 
means necessary to appeal “ to the innate, 
ineradicable nobleness of English charac- 
ter.” The temptation is all the other way. 
Indeed, Mr. Gladstone himself admits and 
founds an argument upon this fact. He 
tells us that “by blocking the way with 
Irish business we have effectually hin- 
dered the progress of British legislation,” 
and denies that we have any adequate 
“‘ compensations ” for the “ grave and seri- 
ous mischiefs ” which are entailed by the 
present system. Surely, then, if this be 
the case, the “temptation” to a country 
conscious of her own strength, and en- 
dowed moreover with that “ nobleness ” of 
character which inclines the strong to be 
indulgent to the weak, is, not to use her 
strength “like a giant,” but to yield to 
that which is put forth as a legitimate 
“Trish demand.” The only reason why 
she has not so yielded, and why, in my 
judgment, she will not so yield, is because 
she believes that concession -would be 
mischievous both to Ireland and to her- 
self. Mr. Gladstone advises that the ap- 
peal to England should be made “to her 
heart, her reason, and her conscience, not 
to her fears.” It is a pity that he should 
not have refrained from asserting, in a 
previous page, that “it is undeniable” 
that Catholic emancipation, and other 
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specified “great measures” passed with 
reference to Ireland, “ were tn the main 
due to the fears of England.” The as- 
sertion is one which is certainly open to 
question; and with regard to the measure 
of 1829 it is to be remarked that, although 
words of the Duke of Wellington have 
been construed to bear the meaning at- 
tached to them by Mr. Gladstone, those 
words were never intended to imply that 
the concession to Catholic claims was 
made through fear, and the duke himself 
gave a categorical denial to the charge in 
a speech of later date.* Compliance with 
popular demands may be at one time 
unwise and undesirable, and at another 
time prudent and politic, but to attribute 
the various “concessions” or “remedial 
measures ” which have from time to time 
been given to Ireland by the British Par- 
liament to the “fears” of that Parliament 
or of the nation would be a mistake of a 
graver and more serious nature than to 
impute Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Church Dis- 
establishment measure to those outrages 
at Manchester and Clerkenwell which in 
his own words only “made it possible” 
for him to give “ the Irish question prece- 
dence over other pending questions.” 

It was recently my duty to demonstrate 
the inaccuracy of certain propositions of 
Mr. Gladstone which had been publicly 
put forward as facts of Irish history, and 
which bore materially upon the issues 
before the country. It is with regret that 
I find Mr. Gladstone still assuming, as 
the basis of an argument, statements which 
cannot bear the test of historical investi- 
gation. He speaks of “the great series 
of measures which made the years between 
1778 and 1795 almost a golden age of 
Irish history.” 

It was not until 1782 that the new con- 
stitution, commonly known by the title 
of “Grattan’s Parliament,” was fairly 
launched. But if we take the period from 
1782 to 1795 we shall find that in admit- 
ting it to be “almost a golden age” we 
shall certainly run counter to the opinion 
of Grattan and those patriots of Grattan’s 
school who held the views respecting 
Irish independence which Mr. Gladstone 
presumably holds to-day. The latter, how- 
ever, has placed himself in a dilemma 
from which there is no escape. He has 
declared that Grattan’s Parliament was 
“a free parliament, with which Ireland 
was satisfied,” and on being confronted 
with the fact that this same Parliament 
was notoriously subservient to the British 


* House of Lords, February 15, 1833. 
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government, he has fallen back upon a 
division of the period of this Parliament’s 
existence, counting it as “ almost a golden 
age” up to the time of Lord Fitzwilliam’s 
recall, and as something very much the 
reverse for the remainder of its existence. 
But does either picture correctly represent 
the truth? I am not for a moment deny- 
ing that good measures were passed by 
the Irish Parliament between the years 
1782 and 1795, although it must never be 
forgotten that they were so passed at the 
initiation and by the influence of the Brit- 
ish government. But just as recent Brit- 
ish governments have been taunted with 
passing alternate “remedial” and coer- 
cive measures, so it will be found that the 
course of the Irish Parliament at the time 
of which we treat was of necessity in a 
similar direction. It cannot be too often 
impressed upon the public mind that it is 
absolutely untrue to state or to imply that 
Ireland was tranquil and loyal up to the 
time of Lord Fitzwilliam’s recall, and that 
it was subsequent to and in consequence 
of that incident that rebellion was kindled 
in the country. It was eleven years Jde- 
fore Lord Fitzwilliam went to Ireland, 
i.é., in 1784, that the Whiteboy outrages 
became serious. In the three following 
years houghing, tarring and feathering 
prevailed, attacks upon Protestant clergy- 
men were frequent, and riotous and disor- 
derly meetings were sufficiently numerous 
to induce the Parliament to pass in 1787 
an act “to prevent tumultuous risings and 
assemblies.” In 1791 the scene of vio- 
lence shifted from south to north; mur- 
ders and outrages still disgraced the 
country, and in that same year was inau- 
gurated and established the Society of 
United Irishmen, which was based upon 
hatred of England and admiration of 
French revolutionists. 

Is it credible that, with all these facts 
before him, any one should calmly tell us 
that, during the period in which such a 
state of things existed, any measures of 
the Parliament could make it “almost a 
golden age,” that “Great Britain had to 
encounter a@ united Ireland,” and that 
“when the critical year of 1795 opened 
religious animosities were at their nadir, 
because the spirit of nationality was at its 
zenith ”? 

It appears to me that the man must be 
wilfully blind who does not see and under- 
stand that Ireland was undermined by 
secret societies, demoralized by religious 
and political outrages, and infected with a 
spirit of active disloyalty long before the 
“critical year of 1795,” and that although 
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it is a fair subject for argument whether 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s recall did not hasten 
the rebellion, yet it is beyond argument or 
doubt that the seeds of that rebellion had 
long before been sown, and that the non- 
removal of Catholic disabilities was a pre- 
text for that which had long been plotted 
and the authors of which only waited their 
opportunity. . 

But whether or no Mr. Gladstone is 
justified in his estimate of the effects of 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s recall, the language in 
which he concisely relates the occurrences 
which immediately followed stands sorely 
in need of justification, Without discuss- 
ing the reality of the “holy alliance be- 
tween Irishmen of different Churches,” I 
come to his charge upon the executive 
of his country of having entered upon a 
* headlong career,” to which he attributes 
inter alia “the deplorable foundation of 
the Orange lodges ” and “ the gradual con- 
version of the United Irishmen into a 
society of separatists.” With respect to 
the foundation of the Orange lodges, it 
may be observed that although their name 
was changed and their organization im- 
proved and extended in 1795, the members 
were the same Peep o’ Day Boys, who 
had existed for years before Lod Fitzwil- 
liam’s viceroyalty, and whose existence, 
as well as that of the Defenders, on the 
side of the Catholics, pretty conclusively 
proves that Mr. Gladstone’s “holy alli- 
ance ” was of a very limited and uncertain 
character. Religious animosity had un- 
happily prevailed in Ireland too long to 
have been swept away at once by any re- 
medial measure, and it was as the product 
and outcome of religious animosity that 
these societies existed, and not in conse- 
quence of any “headlong career” on the 
part of the executive. But what of the 
United Irishmen? The revelations of 
Wolfe Tone have amply proved that hos- 
tility to England and desire for separation 
from her were the mainsprings and roots 
of the society in question, and that the 
“gradual conversion into separatists ” is 
a charitable offspring of Mr. Gladstone’s 
own imagination. A hundred years hence, 
or possibly at a much earlier date, the 
world + : be in possession of memoirs or 
diaries of some of the Home Rule leaders 
of to-day, which will enable it to judge 
more clearly than at present of the value 
of their protestations against that idea of 
separation from Great Britain which, up 
to the time of Mr. Gladstone’s sudden 
avowal of his adhesion to Home Rule, had 
so often found expression in their public 
utterances upon the question. But, how- 
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ever this may be, we have ample material 
to-day from which to judge of the real 
character of the United Irishmen of 1798. 
I am not pretending to maintain that 
the action of the British government dur- 
ing the dark times of which we are writ- 
ing was in all respects such as can be 
approved by the statesmen of to-day; but, 
in the first place, we must remember the 
enormous difficulties with which they had 
to contend, and, in the second, we must 
not confound the action of the British gov- 
ernment with the excesses of exasperated 
loyalists who met outrage by outrage, and 
only too closely imitated the crimes and 
cruelties which disgraced the rebellion. 
It is, or should be, comparatively easy for 
us to judge of events which we can calmly 
contemplate after so long an interval of 
time. Unfortunately, however, whatever 
has been spoken or written of Ireland, 
both before and after the particular epoch 
of which I write, has been almost inva- 
riably tinged with such a color of partisan- 
ship and spirit of bigotry that it is in most 
cases still difficult to arrive at the exact 
truth. Mr. Gladstone, indeed, has no dif- 
ficulty, for he pronounces against England 
upon every point, and attributes to her 
misgovernment and the “ headlong career” 
of the executive all the misfortunes of the 
period. I cannot honestly retaliate by 
charging everything to the perversity of 
Ireland. But because I admit that Ire- 
land had a right to complain of several 
things connected with British administra- 
tion, and perhaps most of all of the exclu- 
sion of the majority of her people from an 
equality of civil rights with their fellow- 
citizens upon the ground of their religious 
belief, I entirely refuse to allow that such 
conplaints, however justifiable in them- 
selves, either justified or were the principal 
causes of the rebellion of 1798 and the 
subsequent sufferings of the country. 
These things were, in my opinion, princi- 
ally due to three causes — first, that the 
jealousies and bitterness caused by the 
old confiscations of Irish estates still 
rankled in the breasts of the people and 
were a perpetual source of discontent; 
secondly, that this element of mischief, as 
well as that of the religious differences 
between Catholic and Protestant, was con- 
stantly inflamed by the action of self- 
seeking agitators ; thirdly, that the spirit of 
the French Revolution, which had spread 
like wildfire over Continental Europe and 
threatened the existing constitution of 
every country, produced an immense 
effect in Ireland and fanned into a flame 
the smouldering embers of discontent. 
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There were then —alas that there should 
still be! — men of character and ability 
who, instead of pointing out to Ireland 
that a closer union between Great Britain 
and herself and a more thorough identifi- 
cation of the inhabitants of both countries 
must result in an enormous benefit to 
both, preferred to appeal to the spirit 
of separate nationality, described Great 
Britain as an alien nation, represented her 
legislation as coming to Ireland “in a for- 
ezgn garb,” and so worked upon the feel- 
ings of an excitable people as to produce 
those deplorable results which a British 
statesman at the present time can recon- 
cile it to his conscience to attribute to the 
policy of his own country and the action 
of those eminent men to whom fell the 
arduous task of guiding her destinies in 
those perilous times. 

Mr. Gladstone is entirely right in his 
advice to Ireland “not to rely upon ob- 
taining what she desires from the fears of 
Engiand;” he is as completely wrong in 
asserting that England ever was “afraid,” 
or that her statesmen have ever been ac- 
tuated by a desire less pure and generous 
than his own to show such favor to Ire- 
land, and to act as much in accordance 
with her desires, as they have felt to be 
consistent with the general interests of 
that empire of which she forms an integral 
part. Mr. Gladstone in his second ques- 
tion asks whether, in the recent contro- 
versy, Ireland, as the weaker party, has 
had the full benefit of equal treatment. I 
reply that, if the question had been one 
between two independent nations, about 
to enter upon an administrative agree- 
ment, the reasoning about “ securities ” on 
one side or the other would be entitled to 
every consideration ; but I contend that 
Great Britain and Ireland are as one coun- 
try under one sovereign and one govern- 
ment, and that the matter under discus- 
cussion is between the subjects of one 
sovereign as to the best and most con- 
venient manner in which the government 
of a united country can be conducted. 
And if we decline to establish a separate 
Parliament in Dublin it is from no ill-feel- 
ing to Ireland or to Irishmen, but simply 
because we believe it to be highly incon- 
venient and prejudicial to the interests of 
the empire that such a body should be 
called into existence for the transaction of 
the business of any separate portion of 
the thirty-six or thirty-seven millions 
which constitute the population of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

The third question put by Mr. Glad- 
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stone is one which I am scarcely con- 
cerned to answer at the present moment. 
It is founded upon the manner in which 
the Irish Nationalists appear to under- 
value the “ proper share of Ireland in im- 
perial concerns,” and to concentrate their 
efforts upon obtaining “self-government 
at home.” Apart from the “ peculiar his- 
tory” of Ireland, there is a possible solu- 
tion of the enigma. If the Nationalists 
are in reality looking forward to complete 
separation from Great Britain, it is not 
difficult to imagine that, eagerly grasping 
at the stepping-stone to that separation 
which would be given them by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s proposals, they would concentrate 
their efforts in his support, and neither 
profess nor feel much anxiety to secure to 
Ireland her “ proper share in imperial con- 
cerns.” The prospect of a Parliament in 
which they would be omnipotent may well 
have induced them to think and care little 
about “imperial concerns” until these 
objects had been obtained. 

I must transpose the order of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s next two questions, because upon 
the Jast one logically follows the fifth, 
which demands whether the establishment 
of a statutory Parliament in Dublin will 
“make over the government of Ireland to 
Mr. Parnell and his friends.” I must 
pass over the first paragraph of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s answer with a simple protest 
against its one-sided and anti-English ref- 
erence to the history of the past. It is a 
little too bad to tell us, as a matter of 
undoubted historical fact, that a certain 
policy was in 1795 “abandoned in defiance 
of the Parliament, under orders from En- 
gland, which orders were issued under the 
inspiration of an Irish faction,” and still 
worse to assert that “the determination 
was taken ¢o work the government against 
the representative portion of the Parlia- 
ment.’ It would have been perfectly just 
to protest against a Parliament being 
called “representative” in Ireland from 
which Catholics were excluded, but it is 
totally inaccurate to say that in the Prot- 
estant Parliament the “representative ” 
portion was all on one side, and that in 
opposition to the government. But if 
Mr. Gladstone is unfair in his historical 
reference to 1795, what shall we say of 
his account of 1886? He says that “the 
Irish policy approved by the majority of 
English voters in the election of 1886 was 
that we should have she representation of 
the country one way and its administra- 
tion another way.” Is this a fair and true 
representation of the case? That which 
I conceive to have been the “policy ap- 
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proved ” was that, Great Britain and Ire- 
land being bound together as one United 
Kingdom, the affairs of that kingdom 
should be administered by one govern- 
ment, representative of the whole, and not 
by a double and divided administration. 
As an earnest supporter of this policy I 
accept Mr. Gladstone’s proposal “ to take 
the future into view.” He asks (1), “Is 
there the smallest chance of rescuing the 
representation of the country from the 
Nationalists?” (2) “If not, is there a 
chance of our continuing for a generation 
or two with the representation of the coun- 
try one way and its administration the 
other way?” 1 will reply with other ques- 
tions. Is Mr. Gladstone prepared to see 
a Nationalist government in Dublin, ad- 
ministering the affairs of Ireland in a 
spirit entirely contrary to that which Great 
Britain would sanction in her Parliament? 
If he is so prepared, and would further 
consider that Great Britain should stand 
aloof and allow such a government so to 
administer Irish affairs, by what argument 
of logic or reason could he oppose the 
total separation of the two countries if 
it were desired by the same Nationalist 
government? If he is not so prepared, 
what other course is there to take in order 
to preserve the Union than to preserve 
intact that United Parliament in which 
the anti-Unionist Irish are a minority, 
though a minority sufficiently strong to 
make their power felt whenever they have 
any real cause of complaint? Mr. Glad- 
stone tells us that when once a statutory 
Parliament had been established in Dub- 
lin the “basis as a party ” of Mr. Parnell 
and his friends “ would disappear, just as 
the basis of the Anti-Corn Law League 
disappeared with the repeal of the Corn 
Law.” Isthisso? The position of Mr. 
Parnell and his friends would be entirely 
different from that of the Anti-Corn Law 
League. In that case a principle tri- 
umphed, and there was virtually no more 
cause of battle. But the concession to 
the Irish Nationalists of a separate Par- 
liament, with limited powers, would be an 
entirely different matter, and would leave 
ample basis for the continued existence 
of the party whose disappearance is con- 
templated by Mr. Gladstone. 

I will point out, without particularizing, 
that Mr. Gladstone proposed in his bills 
of last year to impose certain restric- 
tions upon the statutory Parliament of Ire- 
land from which Grattan’s Parliament was 
free. Can any one doubt that whilst one 


of these restrictions remained, the basis 
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would stillexist? Mr. Gladstone believes 
that “the leisured and landed classes” 
will establish friendly relations with all 
other classes, and will represent the peo- 
ple of Ireland in the future. But almost 
in the same breath he tells us that “the 
leisured class has abandoned and excom- 
municated Nationalism,” which conse- 
quently “now seeks and finds very effi- 
cient representatives, who to a considera- 
ble extent are not of the leisured class.” 
Does he, then, expect these men to stand 
aside, or to be thrown overboard by those 
whom they have led to victory? Does 
he expect the men who have thriven upon 
agitation, lived upon foreign subsidies, 
denounced “landlordism,” “the Saxon,” 
“ English rule,” and everything connected 
with the British connection, to disappear 
quietly from the scene as soon as a “ stat- 
utory Parliament shall have been estab- 
lished in Dublin”? This would be an 
incredible result. 

Mr. Gladstone’s first question is whether 
the political question as to Irish govern- 
ment can be disposed of “by means of 
what is termed firm government, or by 
some improved action of the executive in 
Ireland.” 

An affirmative answer to this question 
has doubtless been rendered vastly more 
difficult by Mr. Gladstone’s own action. 
It is not too much to say that from the 
time of the passing of the Act of Union 
down to the Christmas of 1885 no leading 
British statesman had ever sanctioned the 
idea of that practical repeal of the Union 
of which Mr. Gladstone unexpectedly 
posed as the advocate. I readily admit 
that his new attitude changed the whole 
aspect of affairs, because he effectually 
broke up the unanimity with which the 
two great political parties in Great Britain 
had previously regarded the fundamental 
principles by which this question should 
be ruled. The country, however, having 
emphatically condemned Mr. Gladstone’s 
proposal to abrogate these principles, his 
question must still be answered in the 
affirmative. The Irish difficulty must be 
met by “firm government” and by such 
“improved action of the executive” as 
experience may have shown to be desira- 
ble. No concession to Irish demands will 
be grudged so long as those demands are 
consistent with the interests of the em- 
pire; but attempts to weaken the connec- 
tion between Great Britain and Ireland 
by legislation in the direction of a sever- 
ance of interests and an administrative 
separation must, in the interests of Ire- 
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land herself quite as much as in those of 
Great Britain, be encountered by a stern 
resistance. 

I will not dwell upon Mr. Gladstone’s 
sixth question, which relates to foreign 
contributions, but pass at once to the sev- 
enth and eighth, which practically embrace 
the whole problem which is before us for 
solution. They relate to the intentions 
with which Great Britain has legislated 
for Ireland. 

I must once more notice with deep re- 
gret the persistent manner in which Mr. 
Gladstone refuses to credit his country, 
from first to last, either with good inten- 
tions or kindly action towards Ireland. 
From the earliest connection between the 
two countries he condemns the policy of 
England towards Ireland alike in its in- 
tention and its results. It is impossible 
to answer vague and wholesale accusa- 
tions except in general terms; but when 
Mr. Gladstone once more refers to Mr. 
O’Connell as a witness who has “ demon- 
strated the wicked conduct of England 
towards Ireland in the first four centuries 
of their connection,” I must warn the pub- 
lic against accepting Mr. O’Connell as a 
reliable authority. His book, published 
in 1843, declares that “the Irish people 
are determined to insist on the restoration 
of their native Parliament,” which his- 
torical truth proves to have never existed 
Save as an institution founded by the En- 
glish colonists, for the more important 
part of its existence inaccessible to the 
adherents of the native religion, and in 
no sense to be termed native as against 
England, or capable of being restored in 
the same form and under the same condi- 
tions of existence which obtained at the 
time of its extinction. But the narrative 
of Mr. O'Connell, extending from the 
year 1172 to 1660, has but one object and 
intention — namely, to extol to the utmost 
the character of his Catholic fellow-coun- 
trymen, to deny their guilt in any instance, 
and to impute first to the English and, 
after the reign of Henry the Eighth, spe- 
cially to the Protestants, all the evils 
which came upon Ireland. It is quite 
true, as Mr. Gladstone takes care to in- 
form us, that Mr. O’Connell employs 
“citations from authority” to prove the 
cruelties practised by the Protestants — 
too frequently, I grieve to say, with direct 
sanction from those who were responsible 
for the government of England — upon 
the Catholics of Ireland. 

No Englishmen worthy of the name can 
read such a recital without shame and sor- 
row. But is there no other side to the 
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picture? Mr. O’Connell relates in minute 
detail every murder and outrage commit- 
ted by Protestants upon Catholics. Un- 
fortunately it is beyond all doubt that the 
greater part of the cruelties to which he 
refers were practised in retaliation for the 
atrocities committed by Catholics upon 
Protestants at the outbreak of the rebel- 
lion of 1641. Iam quite aware that Mr. 
O’Connell denies that any massacre oc- 
curred at this period. His inspiration is 
apparently derived from a book published 
in Philadelphia in 1823, entitled “ Vin- 
dicie Hibernice,” the author of which, 
Mr. Carey, states that his object is “to 
develop and expose a few of the multifa- 
rious errors and misrepresentations re- 
specting Ireland in the histories of May, 
Temple, Whitelock, Borlace, akeatk 
Clarendon, Cox, Carte, Leland, Warner, 
Macaulay, Hume, and others; particu- 
larly in the legendary tales of the pre- 
tended conspiracy and massacre of 1641.” 
Mr. O’Connell, faithfully following the 
example set him by this writer, imputes 
unscrupulous falsehood to all Protestant 
writers. 

Upon this point I will content myself 
with these general remarks: first, that 
writers who begin by accusing all those 
who have preceded them of falsehood and 
errors, do not deserve to be accepted by 
the discerning reader as impartial histori- 
ans; secondly, that, so far as the events 
of 1641 are concerned, I refer my readers 
to the first volume of Mr. Froude’s “ En- 
glish in Ireland” for the authorities upon 
which rest the history of the rebellion and 
the massacre of Protestants, and to the 
Parliamentary history of 1641-3; thirdly, 
that these events must not be judged of 
from the accounts of any one historian, 
Catholic or Protestant, but from a fair 
comparison of the writings on either side. 
It is hardly possible to conceive a more 
bitter and one-sided partisan spirit than 
that which pervades Mr. O’Connell’s pub- 
lication; and whilst I utterly detest the 
persecution of Catholics, and heartily re- 
joice in their present equality with their 
Protestant fellow-countrymen before the 
law, I say that no man can impartially 
read the terrible and melancholy history 
of Ireland from the accession of Charles 
the First to the Treaty of Limerick with- 
out coming to the conclusion that upon 
Catholic as well as Protestant, upon Irish 
as well as English, rests the blame and 
the responsibility for the deeds of that 
miserable epoch. But, to my mind, there 
is a serious responsibility and blame rest- 
ing also upon those statesmen of to-day 
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who aggravate the present difficulties of 
the Irish question by appeals to a past 
over which both sides would do well to 
draw a veil. During the times of which 
Mr. O’Connell writes religious animosity 
was inflamed to the utmost pitch; but, in 
addition to this fearful element of discord, 
there raged a civil war which greatly com- 
plicated the differences and confused the 
issues of the day. The oldissues between 
the English colonists and the native Irish 
had in reality to a great extent passed 
away, and become merged in the battle 
between Royalist and Parliamentarian and, 
alas! between Catholic and Protestant. 
This is a fact which ought to be borne 
in mind, but which is too often forgotten 
by the controversialists of the present 
day. It suits the orator who appeals to 
passion and sentiment to represent the 
difficulties of Irish government as pro- 
ceeding from the differences of race and 
the oppression of the Celtic by the Saxon 
nation. In reality, such has been the 
fusion of the two races, that even in the 
days of Sir John Davies it was true, and 
to-day it is still more true, to say (as Mr. 
Gladstone himself has said) that “the 
greater part of the Irish people are de- 
scended from British extraction.” The 
real differences between Great Britain and 
Ireland which still exist are differences 
founded upon the events of the Civil War, 
upon the confiscations which preceded and 
followed that war, and upon the religious 
divisions which, in bigotry and bitterness, 
have been of magnitude and duration un- 
equalled in the history of the world. Mr. 
Gladstone would apparently join with Mr. 
Carey and Mr. O’Connell in throwing all 
the blame upon Protestantism and En- 
gland. I cannot retaliate by casting it 
entirely upon Ireland or upon Catholicity. 
I maintain that any man of impartial mind 
must admit that there has been blame 
upon both sides, and that the true way in 
which to approach the question to-day is 
by a free admission of this fact, a mutual 
determination to exchange forgiveness for 
the past, and a hearty resolution to recog- 
nize the wisdom, the righteousness, and 
the advantage of greater forbearance, more 
kindly feeling, and closer union in the 
future.* 


* At p. 385 of his book Mr. O’Connell asks his read- 
ers to join him “in blessing Providence, who gave the 
Irish nation a soul so full of humanity, a disposition 
so replete with mercy, that, excepting in the ac:ual 
civil war itself, the Irish shed no blood, committed no 
crime, perpetrated no barbarity, exhibited no intol- 
erance, exercised no a As the rebellion 
and massacre of 1641, however some of the details may 
have been exaggerated (as is doubtless the case), are 
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Pursuing his continuous indictment 
against Great Britain, Mr. Gladstone de- 
clares that no one will “dare to assert” 
that “the intention of England and of the 
Parliament was good, even from the legis- 
lative union onwards.” No doubt we may 
find much to blame in the policy pursued 
after the Union, but in the first place it is 
unfair to say that it was founded upon any 
evil intention towards Ireland; and, in 
the second place, it terminated with the 
triumph of Catholic emancipation in 1829. 
Since that year I do not think that any 
man can fairly maintain that the inten- 
tion of Great Britain towards Ireland 
has been anything but good, or that there 
has been any want of sympathy with Ire- 
land, any disinclination to listen to her 
complaint and to remove her grievances. 
When Mr. Gladstone comes to deal with 
times more recent, he speaks of course 
with the authority of one who has been an 
active participator in the legislation of 
which he is now the critic. To den 
good intention would be an act of self- 
inculpation which could not be expected. 
But when he tells us that in 1847 “the 
want of information and care” on the part 
of the British Parliament was “gross,” 
and that, even so late as 1880, the British 
government was not “ well-informed” b 
“local officialism,” may we not deem it 
possible that something even less reliable 
may misinform and mislead Mr. Gladstone 
himself in 1887? He tells us that “we are 
treating of the /ocal concerns of Ireland, 
which, as distinct from imperial concerns, 
hold a position guzte different from any 
that belongs to those of Scotland or of 
Wales.” It is well to note those words, 
because Mr. Gladstone will have to ex- 
plain them away when hereafter he comes 
to ask for the application of the Home 
Rule principle to Scotch and Welsh 
local concerns which he foreshadows in 
some later expressions. But what is the 
difference which Mr. Gladstone declares 
to exist? “On this side the Channel 
public authority administers the law in 
sympathy with the people, on the other it 
does not.” Well, but why not? Is the 
law or are the people in fault? If the 
law, is the British Parliament unable or 
unwilling to alter it? If the people, are 
they, being wrong, to be encouraged to 
hold themselves superior to the law, or to 
be made to obey it? 


them beyond doubt, I must ask the public to pause be- 
fore they endorse Mr. Gladstone’s recommendation of 
the author of the above passage as a reliable authority 
and his book as one of the ** best works”’ on Irish his- 
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Again does Mr. Gladstone repeat the 
phrase, so hateful and, I must add, so un- 
patriotic from an Englishman, that “ the 
law wears in Irish eyes a foreign garb.” 
Why? What law? Is it the law which 
forbids to steal, to murder, to mutilate, to 
violate legal contracts, and to prevent 
loyal citizens from following their peaceful 
avocations and discharging their lawful 
obligations? Is the breach of such laws 
to be excused by Mr. Gladstone or tol- 
erated in Ireland because certain persons 
say they come “in a foreign garb”? And 
does or can any one say so who is a 
loyal subject of Queen Victoria and who 
honestly desires this to be a United King- 
dom? Let us have no cant and equivoca- 
tion in this matter. Are Irishmen tosteal, 
murder, and commit outrage because such 
things are forbidden by the laws of Great 
Britain? The men who encourage such 
doings are the men who give countenance 
to such absurd ideas as that of the for- 
eign garb, well knowing that if the words 
have any meaning at all they signify that 
Ireland is, or ought to be, no part of the 
United Kingdom, and, more than this, a 
country to which the ordinary laws of 
civilization ought not to be applied. ‘“ The 
first necessity of government,” says Mr. 
Gladstone, “is fo have the law in har- 
mony with the people.” Grand words, 
indeed, but what do they mean. Laws 
should surely be founded upon principles 
of justice and morality. If, being so 
founded, they are broken by the people, 
are they to be made unjust and immoral 
in order to meet the popular view? The 
‘Irish people, as a people, are not unjust 
or immoral, but they are a people of a 
peculiar and impulsive character, and they 
have been subjected of late years to influ- 
ences and temptations of no ordinary kind. 
If they have in too many instances suc- 
cumbed to these, and if evils of great 
magnitude and extent have consequently 
followed, it is not so much the people to 
whom blame is to be attached as their 
teachers, and those statesmen who, b 
weak concession and irresolute and vacil- 
lating action, have placed power in the 
hands of those teachers. But we have 
surely not yet arrived at such a point that 
we must consider, not whether laws are 
just and right, but whether, being just and 
right, they are in harmony with the peo- 
ple. The duty of a government is to gov- 
ern — to frame just laws and see that the 
are obeyed —and the government whic 
fails in this duty is unfit for its office. 
No doubt I shall be told that Mr. Glad- 
stone only intends to propound that laws 
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relating to the local affairs of Ireland 
should be in harmony with the views of 
the Irish people. But what proposal rela- 
tive to such laws has been brought before 
the British Parliament in which the prin- 
ciples of justice and honesty have not 
been directly in question? Justice is not 
the onnagely of any one country. British 
and Irish interests are interwoven with 
each other, and anything which distinctly 
militates against the principles of justice 
in the one country cannot be tolerated in 
the other so long as the two countries are 
part and parcel of one united kingdom. 

Mr. Gladstone complains of “ the incon- 
veniences of legislative arrears.” Which 
has more reason to complain, Great Brit- 
ain or Ireland? 

The consumption of Parliamentary time 
upon Irish affairs has been great, and ren- 
dered greater by the action of those who 
have avowed their desire and intention to 
bring the Parliament of Great Britain 
into contempt. Is the remedy of neces- 
sity to be found in separation? May it 
not be more effectually found in the alter- 
atten of the procedure in Parliament it- 
self? 

It may be that Mr. Gladstone is right 
in affirming that the machinery of our 
imperial legislation ‘‘is ill adapted for the 
despatch of purely Irish concerns,” but 
the same may be said with regard to the 
concerns of any particular part of Great 
Britain, and the defect in a vast machine 
may often require its repairing without 
necessitating its destruction. I will not 
follow Mr. Gladstone in his comparison 
between the Scotch and Irish Union fur- 
ther than to call attention to his repetition 
of the historical inaccuracy that there was 
in Ireland “no independent national party 
which favored the Union.” The petitions 
from the Irish Catholics (which may be 
found by reference to Plowden’s history), 
the evidence given during Lord Cornwal- 
lis’s progress, and, above all, the division 
lists, which include among the supporters 
of the Union many representatives of the 
larger and more independent constituen- 
cies, prove Mr. Gladstone to be entirely 
in error, 

With regard to the bribery I must again 
remind those who care to recur to the sub- 
ject that by far the greatest part of the 
expenditure incurred at the time of the 
passing of the Union was emploved in the 
payment of compensation to the owners of 
Parliamentary seats, which had been to 
them and their families a source of income 
for generations. The system was un- 
doubtedly bad; the payment may have 
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been wrong, but it was made alike to sup- 
porters and opponents of the Union, and 
it is unfair to represent it as bribery in the 
sense in which the word is usually em- 
ployed. 

Weare asked by Mr. Gladstone whether 
our present relations with regard to Ire- 
land exhibit a state of things so desirable 
that it is worth our while to run a risk in 
money or any other risk in order to main- 
tain them. I reply that the truer form of 
the question is this : whether a separation 
between the two countries is not so uz- 
desirable in the interests of doth that each 
will do well to tax its resources in order 
to avoid such a calamity ? 

We are told that “in a matter where 
Ireland has an integral and England a par- 
tial concern” we are expecting the Irish 
to consent to substitute “ the English con- 
viction for their own.” My comment 
upon Mr. Gladstone’s words is that they 
again express his old fallacy —namely, 
that our country is not united, but divided 
into four nations. We claim that, as a 
united people, we have, a// of us, an “ in- 
tegral”’ concern in the affairs of every part 
of our united country, and that our legisla- 
tion must be determined by the majority 
of the whole representation. If we are to 
enter into an argument as to the relative 
amount of representation enjoyed by each 
part of the United Kingdom, Mr. Glad- 


stone would find that it is England who, 


might with justice complain that her pop- 
ulation and relative amount of contribution 
to imperial taxation entitle her to a larger 
share of representation than that which 
she enjoys. This, however, is at the mo- 
ment beyond the scope of the question 
which has to be answered. That question 
is practically whether we are to grant that 
which, under the name of Home Rule, Mr. 
Gladstone designates as “the Irish de- 
mand.” Let us consider, first, whether the 
Irish demands of past years have been 
granted or refused, and what has been the 
result ; secondly, what is the actual Irish 
demand now, and what it implies and in- 
volves. I take Mr. Gladstone’s own 
favorite work — namely, Mr. O’Connell’s 
memoir — and I find that his plain and 
straightforward demand was for the re- 
peal of the Union. He termed the Union 
“a living lie,” and he did so for the fol- 
lowing reasons : — 

First, because “the Union entitled the 
Catholics of Ireland to religious equality 
with the English and Scotch.” 

Can any one deny that this equality, 
though too long delayed, has now been 
given? 
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“the Union entitled the peo- 
ple of Ireland to the same elective fran- 
chise with the people of England.” In 
this respect the last Reform Bill has given 
that equality which Mr. O’Connell de- 
manded for his countrymen. 

Thirdly, “the Union entitled the people 
of Ireland to an adequate portion of the 
representation in Parliament.” This, says 
Mr. O’Connell, “has been scornfully and 
contemptuously refused.” It has now 
been granted to such an extent that com- 
plaints come from Great Britain of the 
over-representation accorded to Ireland. 

Fourthly, “the Union entitled the peo- 
ple of Sealed to an identity of relief with 
England from corporate monopoly, big- 
otry, plunder, and abuse of every other 
kind.” These words are rather vague, 
and I own that I am unable to say whether 
they include a complaint concerning any 
grievance which has not yet been re- 
moved, but I am sure that there is none 
which they can comprehend to the re- 
moval of which, when once shown to be 
an inequality and a grievance, the British 
Parliament would not freely consent. 

Add to this that the Protestant Church 
Establishment in Ireland has, for good or 
evil, been abolished, and how does the 
matter stand? Mr. O’Connell declared 
that Ireland demanded the repeal of the 
Union decause she had been refused 
“equality —identity.” The first has been 
fully granted; the latter has been more 
than granted, because the only point of 
non-identity consists in the Irish branch 
of the Established Church having been 
disestablished in accordance with what 
was supposed to be the Irish demand. 
What, then, is that demand to-day? Un- 
der the specious title of “the privilege or 
the right for Ireland to manage her own 
affairs ” the practical demand is not only 
for the repeal of the Union but for a great 
deal more. It is perfectly true that Mr. 
Gladstone speaks of “a union of heart 
and soul” to replace the “paper union” 
at which he sneers ; but let us look a little 
closer into the matter. This is not the 
demand which is really made by those 
who claim to represent the Irish nation. 
Under cover of the demand to “ manage 
their own affairs ” they desire to overthrow 
the settlements made by British Parlia- 
ments in the past, and to introduce princi- 
ples of legislation which can only be called 
principles by courtesy at the expense of 
truth. It is not on'y that they would per- - 
mit tenants, far one | wide, to break their 
legal contracts, and would subject land- 
lords to an arbitrary reduction of rent, 
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which would entail misery and ruin upon 
those who may have hitherto escaped those 
too frequent results of recent legislation. 
If words mean anything they would sweep 
away the present race of landlords alto- 
gether. This is noidle assertion. Inthe 
recent Parliamentary debates Mr. Parnell 
deliberately stated that “almost every title 
to Irish land is founded on wholesale rob- 
bery and embezzlement.” In the same 
debate Mr. Redmond declared himself the 
determined “enemy of landlordism,” and 
in the Freeman's Fournal of January 3 
Mr. Dillon was reported to have said: 
“ The soil of Ireland was the property of 
the children of Ireland, and not the prop- 
erty of the contemptible, rack-renting, as- 
cendency landlords, whose fathers had 
robbed tt from their fathers and from 
whom they would now takeit.’ Nodoubt 
it would be difficult at the present time to 
discover the children of these plundered 
fathers, or to restore the lands to descend- 
ants of former possessors who themselves 
would be hard of discovery. No doubt 
also that the abolition of landlordism would 
be a difficult task, since the land must be 
owned by somebody, and achange of land- 
lords is all that could be accomplished. 
But the words above quoted — only sam- 
ples of expressions which might easily be 
multiplied a hundredfold — are ample evi- 
dence of the spirit in which Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Irish allies are prepared to deal 
with the question. The settlement of land 
two hundred years ago is to count for 
nothing; the fact that probably three- 
fourths of the land of Ireland has, since 
that period, been bought and sold in open 
market is to be held of no account; the 
circumstance that the British Parliament 
has legislated again and again upon the 
subject of Irish land, and has given a 
Parliamentary title to its purchasers, is to 
stand them inno stead. Landlordism — 
or, to put it in the real sense in which the 
expression is intended, the race of land- 
lords with a title derived from British 
influence and British legislation —is to 
be abolished, and the past settlement of 
Irish land to be swept away like a spider’s 
web if it stand in the way of the Irish 
demand. Are the British people prepared 
for this? Will the British democracy be 
ready to resist the calls for aid which will 
be made upon them by their brethren who 
have trusted to the faith of British Parlia- 
ments, to bargains made under and ac- 
cording to the law, and to a settlement 
two hundred years old? Will it be said 
that I am dealing in exaggeration? Hear 
another sample of what language is used 
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in Ireland and what are the expectations 
which her people are taught to entertain. 
I have before me the Dundalk Examiner 
of January 15, containing the report of 
“ A Lecture on Irish Freedom,” delivered 
by the Rev. Eugene O’Sheehy, P.P., in 
the town of Dundalk. He justified his 
appearance by stating that “so long as 
Ireland was torn, ground down, and de- 
spised as a province by a foreign and 
alien government, lrishmen expected the 
priests to come into line with them and 
to struggle and work until this island of 
ours takes her rightful place forevermore 
among the nations of Europe.” He stated 
that “for seven hundred years /reland 
had maintained the combat against En- 
gland,” and that “the struggle was for 
the restoration of land and property, and 
was continued at present by twenty mil- 
lions of the Clan-a-gael.” From these 
interesting observations of a general char- 
acter the reverend speaker presently con- 
descended to particular statements, in one 
of which he justified the conduct of Father 
John Murphy in the rebellion of 1798 (for 
an account of whose murderous proceed- 
ings I refer my readers to Mr. Froude’s 
“ English in Ireland,” vol. iii., p. 434), and 
remarked that at that time “twenty thou- 
sand of the king’s troops perished in 
Wexford alone, and how would it have 
been if thirty-two counties had taken 
united action?” 

I think I have said enough to show that 
concession in Mr. Gladstone’s fashion to 
that which he designates “ the Irish de- 
mand ” involves far more than the simple 
granting that permission to manage local 
affairs which, under proper conditions, 
may and will be granted to every portion 
of the United Kingdom. The real point 
upon which the whole controversy turns 
is the question whether we are to be 
henceforward a united people, under one 
sovereign and under one Parliament, or 
whether the claims of each of the nation- 
alities which at present constitute our 
Union are to be advanced and pressed in 
such a manner as, commencing with a 
separation of Parliaments, must inevitably 
tend to separation of a still more vital 
character, and eventually either to a civil 
war or to the breaking up at once of our 
Union and our monarchy. To this ques- 
tion the people have given their answer 
at the last general election, and when the 
whole of the issues are more clearly be- 
fore them and more certainly understood 
I confidently believe that the same answer 
will be repeated in a louder and more de- 
cisive tone. BRABOURNE. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘MEHALAH,” *‘ JOHN HERRING,’ 

** COURT ROYAL,”’ ETC. 

CHAPTER XII. 
AN INDISCRETION. 


WHEN the guests were gone, Aunt Ju- 
dith retired. She was sleepy. She had 
eaten a good dinner, and eaten heartily, 
and wanted her rest after it. 

“You are going to bed?” said she in 
the doorway to her niece. 

“‘ Eventually,” answered Josephine. “I 
must play some good music on the piano 
first, to dissipate the reminiscence of 
Strauss and Waldteuffel I have been 
strumming.” 

“Why did you not play good music?” 

“ Because good music is desecrated if 
played to those who don’t listen, don’t 
value it, and prefer what is bad.” 

Aunt Judith yawned, said nothing in 
reply, and withdrew. 

Josephine went to the window and 
threw it open. The room was warm and 
close. One window unfolded upon the 
garden; the other at right angles into the 
conservatory. She opened the garden 
window and stepped out to inhale the 
fresh air; then, fearful of catching cold, 
as the dew might be falling, and she had 
on a low dress, she went in again, and 
stood in the window leaning against the 
side, looking out. She rested the elbow 
of her right arm in the palm of her left, 
and held her chin, with the forefinger ex- 
tended on hercheek. She was in a pretty 
rose silk dress, with lace about the neck, 
and short sleeves. The hue suited her} 
admirably; she had looked very pretty 
that evening, especially when her color 
came and her eyes flashed with excite- 
ment during her passage of arms with the 
rector. In her hair was a sprig of azalea, 
now faded, Madame van Cruyzen, a crim- 
son azalea; and another sprig was in her 
bosom. 

Aunt Judith, a frugal woman, had extin- 
guished all the lights in the drawing-room 
except those on the piano, which she left 
because her niece wished to play, and a 
little lamp in the conservatory, which she 
forgot. This latter was placed among 
ferns, and was of red glass, so that it dif- 
fused a warm glow over the plants. 

Josephine did not care to play from 
notes, so she blew out the candles before 
she went to the window. The moon was 
shining; just over the top of the palings 
at the bottom of the garden could be seen 
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the sea, a quivering sheet of silver, under 
the moon; the evening was light, so light 
that there seemed no blackness in the 
shadows, only deep blue; the sky was 
blue, the trees blue, the bushes blue, the 
moonlight bluish. It may have been the 
contrast to the red light in the conserva- 
tory that gave Josephine this impression, 
the contrast of coolness of color also to 
her own warm tints of dress. 

She thought of Captain Sellwood. She 
had known him as a child, before he went 
to India; and had seen him since, when 
he returned on leave. He had hung about 
her whenever he came home; she knew 
that he liked her, and yet he never got far 
in showing his liking. She remembered 
once making her father laugh by calling 
him “the Morbid Fly.” She had meant 
that he clung about, was half asleep, a 
little troublesome, and not very interest- 
ing. She had used the expression when 
she was much younger and did not know 
the meaning of words. She had intended 
to call him torpid. Ever after, he had 
gone in the house by the name of the 
Morbid Fly. 

She knew that he was more gifted than 
he seemed. His fellow-officers spoke 
highly of him. He had done well in his 
examinations before going out, so-that he 
could not be deficient in brain; but he 
was not an interesting man. As the 
Frenchman said of truth: it is so pre- 
cious, 7/ faut la bien économiser ; so might 
Captain Sellwood have said of his wits; 
he husbanded them so jealously that many 
doubted if he possessed any. That he was 
an honorable man, Josephine could not 
doubt. The rector was so high-principled 
and sound at core, that a son of his could 
hardly fail to inherit something of his 
good quality. On occasion, he had shown 
that there was energy in him, but only on 
occasion. All good qualities were in him, 
as heat and its correlative light are in a 
stick or in a piece of lump-sugar — latent, 
only to be made manifest by friction. 
There are blaze and bang in a percussion 
cap, but they are developed only by a 
blow; and when not beaten, a percussion 
cap is an uninteresting object, deficient in 
self-assertion. 

“ Really,” said Josephine, “I do not 
want a husband who will be invaluable in 
emergencies, and a cipher at all other 
times. Besides, I am not so sure that he 
would do and say the right thing when 
roused. It isa weakness of such persons 
often to do just what is not apropos, and, 
like his mother, say buttered eggs, when 
no one is thinking about such things.” 
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She stepped to the piano and closed it ; 
she would not play any more that night. 
It might disturb her father and aunt. 

She would go out into the pavilion, a 
small summer-house in the garden, on 
raised ground that commanded a sea- 
view; in it she could sit, get cool, and 
perhaps sleepy. It was of no use her 
going to bed now; she was far too excited 
to sleep. Had she spoken her own opin- 
ions in her controversy with the rector? 
She had no opinions. Her moral sense, 
her views of life, were inchoate. She had 
merely repeated what she had heard fall 
from her father, opinions which her mind 
received without consenting to them or 
rejecting them. She had measured arms 
with the rector out of perversity, because 
she knew that her father wished her to 
= the old parson’s = opinion, and 

ecause she owed her father a grudge for 
having wasted her property. That she 
was cutting off her own nose to spite her- 
self, she was aware, but indifferent to the 
consequences. That she would meet with 
angry rebuke, and sneers worse to bear 
than rebuke, from her father, she also 
knew, and did not care. She was in that 
condition of soul which is most dangerous 
in a young person, a spiritual condition 
analogous to that of one who in a dark 
room has lost all his bearings, does not 
know where door or window or table or 
wardrobe is; who beats about with the 
hands, moves this way, then that, and at 
last goes forward desperately, knowing 
that a blow or a fall must ensue, and give 
the proper bearings of the room. Jose- 
phine’s mind was in confusion ; she hardly 
could distinguish between right and 
wrong, and she was perfectly incapable of 
judging what was her proper course. 

She did not care about her fortune that 
was squandered, because she had made 
no scheme, built up no hopes on the future 
when she would be her own mistress. 
She had one passion — for music, and at 
one time she thought of going on the 
stage ; so she would escape from home; 
but she doubted whether she had the per- 
severance to pass through the drudgery 
of apprenticeship for the opera; and it 
was to the opera she turned, with her 
musical ear and splendid voice. 

There had been long simmering in her 
heart indignation against her father, and 
impatience with Aunt Judith; and now 
this boiled over. The baseness of her 
father had never seemed to her so odious 
as since she had made the acquaintance 
of Richard Cable, nor the supineness of 
her aunt less inexcusable. Her rebellious 





temper impelled her to no positive line of 
action; it made her disposed to quarrel 
with every one who came in her way, and 
oppose everything that was suggested to 
her. In nervous disorders, the patient is 
irritable, and almost insufferable to his 
nurses ; and Josephine was spiritually ill ; 
her moral tissue was in a state of angry 
excitation. We are her nurses sitting 
round her, reading her mind, with our 
fingers on her pulse, counting its furious 
throbbing. We must be patient with her, 
and not angry because she seems to us 
unreasonable. The moral sickness must 
be borne with as tenderly as the sickness 
that is physical. Have we not ourselves 
had our periods of ethical giddiness, when 
everything swam round us, and the ground 
gave way under our feet? When we put 
out our hands grasping in vacuum, we 
caught at things that could not stay us up. 

Or, to vary the simile somewhat, may 
we not consider our span of life as a tight- 
rope on which we have to dance our hour? 
We can do it with the balance-pole in our 
hands that we are supplied with —a bal- 
ance-pole of one sort or another — moral 
principle or social etiquette. How we 
pirouette, and leap and fall and rebound, 
and trip and spin on tiptoe, with a smiling 
face. We have our pole. And what 
pranks we play with that same pole! Now 
we bear it horizontally, and then all the 
lookers-on know we are safe. Anon we 
balance it on our noses, and folding our 
arms across the breast, caper a hornpipe ; 
thereat every breath is held, for all expect 
our fall. Anon we toss the pole from 
hand to hand, and sway in our dancing 
precariously ; a gasp from the spectators ; 
we have cast our pole from us high into 
the air. Weare lost! No; a somersault 
is turned on the rope, and the hands grasp 
the falling pole in time to steady us again. 
So we go along our rope to the end; and 
whether we carry our pole off it at the 
extremity depends on what the balancing- 
pole has been. 

Some acrobats are sent along the rope 
without any pole at all, to balance them- 
selves as best they may with outstretched 
arms; and under some, nets are spread 
which may receive them if they fall; but 
to others, are only the hard stones of the 
pavement and sharp flints. When these 
go down, they never go aloft to dance 
again; they cause a talk for a day, and 
are then forgotten. The broken creatures 
lie all about us; they can be counted by 
scores. We thank God we are not as 
they ; we have our balancing-poles and our 
receiving-nets, and have not our spasms 
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of supreme agony, when our feet totter, 
our heads whirl, and we know we are lost. 
Not we. We have social etiquette, which 
can never fail us, which will always restore 
our equilibrium, always remain in our 
hands and keep us upright; always, that 
is, till we reach the end of our cord, and 
then we throw it away forever. 

As Josephine sat in the summer-house, 
she was quite in the dark. The house 
was of board, painted, with a conical roof, 
no window, only a side door. Through 
this door she looked on the quivering 
silver belt of the sea. A cloud obscured 
the moon, but not the rays that fell on the 
sea, which gained in brilliancy by the ob- 
scuration of the moon. She knew that 
the tide was full. The hour was midnight, 
and when the tide was at noon day or 
night, then were the highest tides at Han- 
ford. She could hear the lap of the water 
on the sea-wall outside the garden palings 
—a cool pleasant murmur, that soothed 
her. Without thinking of what she was 
doing, moved by the sight of the glittering 
water and the sound ot te tide, she began 
to sing the mermaid’s air in “ Oberon.” 
As she sang, she thought she heard a 
sweet whistle repeating the air; she 
stopped, and the whistle continued it. 
She flushed in the dark. Richard Cable 
was without, on the sea-wall, in the moon- 
light, watching the tide, by the garden 
gate. She sang another verse and stopped, 
and again the whistle echoed the strain. 

Then she started up. ‘ What can have 
brought him here? He has been thinking 
about me! I have some crackers for his 
children. I put the box aside in the con- 
servatory.” She did not stop to consider 
what she was about; she ran to the house, 
stepped into the little glass veranda and 
took the box. Then she also stooped 
and carefully raised the ruby-globed lamp, 
and went out into the garden with the box 
of gilt crackers in one hand, and the ruby 
lamp in the other. She took the lamp 
partly that she might show Richard the 
pretty crackers by its light, as the moon 
was hidden; partly, also, out of a sense of 
vanity, because she wished him to see her 
in her rose silk evening dress, and artificial 
light was necessary to bring out its color. 
Another, a third reason, also influenced 
her, as unacknowledged as her vanity ; an 
instinctive sense of imprudence in going 
out of the garden gate at midnight to 
speak to a man, and a fancy that the bear- 
ing of a light would modify the impru- 
dence. 

Josephine, for her trip along the rope | 
of life, had been given by her father no 
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balancing-pole whatever, 
moral principle. 


certainly no 
She walked through the 

arden, softly singing the mermaid’s song, 
Redon the colored light, a pretty object, 
had there been any one there to see her. 
The garden gate could be opened by the 
hand from the inside, but only by a latch- 


key from without. When she came to it, 
she put the box of crackers under her 
chin, and held it thus whilst her disen- 
gaged hand drew back the latch. Then 
in a moment she stepped through, and 
with a merry laugh, stood lamp in hand 
before Cable ; and the door closed behind 
her unregarded. She raised the lamp and 
let the rosy light fall over her face and 
hair and bare neck and shoulders. 

The boatman took off his cap and stood 
as one dumbfounded, holding his cap to 
his breast with both hands, looking at her. 

“ Are you not surprised to see me, Mr. 
Cable?” 

“Very — miss. I thought I sawa fairy, 
or a vision.” 

“ And I,” she said, smiling, “I was sur- 
prised too. I sang, and heard an echo, 
I came out to see whence the echo came, 
and found you. How come you here at 
this time of night?” 

“Well, miss,” answered Cable deferen- 
tially, “1 am up so much of nights when 
aboard the lightship, looking after my 
lamp; and now that I am ashore, I can’t 
always sleep; and this being a beautiful 
night, and the tide flowing full, I thought 
I’d walk on the wall. But, miss, excuse 
me ; you ought not to be here.” 

“ Oh, I have only come to give you this 
box of gilt crackers; it will amuse the 
children. Each contains a trifle, a brooch, 
or a ring, or an anchor. How they will 
laugh over them!” 

“Yes,” said Cable; “but I had rather 
you had not brought them now.” 

“TI give you them. Take them. I 
must go back.” 

“Yes, miss, at once.” 

She put her hand to the garden door. 
It was fast. “O Mr. Cable!” she ex- 
claimed, as her heart stood still. 

“Hush!” He put his finger to his lip. 

Both heard voices close at hand, on the 
sea-wall, The wall made a bend at the 

arden paling, so that those approaching 
rom one direction were invisible. On 
the other side it extended straight forward 
for a mile. 

The moon burst forth in a flood of light. 
Instinctively, Cable and Josephine looked 
along the wall. No escape was possible 
in that direction, Seawar! also was no 
escape; the tide was in and washed the 
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base of the dike. The sailor put his foot 
against the door, it was too strong to be 
burst open. 

Josephine blew out the light, and then 

was aware that it was useless for her to 
do this; she could not be hid. She stood 
in her evening dress, in the glare of full 
moon, against the painted, boarded wall, 
and Cable beside her, exposed to the 
sight of any one turning the corner, with- 
out possibility of escape, without a place 
where she could hide. 
’ Scarce a moment was afforded her to 
determine what to do, when round the 
angle came the rector and his son, arm in 
arm. 

“ My dear Algernon,” said Parson Sell- 
wood, “you need not be afraid; she is 
right at heart. It is human nature to be 
perverse.” 

Then, all at once, the two gentlemen 
saw those before them. 

“My dear Josephine!” exclaimed the 
rector. ‘Good gracious! what is the 
meaning of this?” 

Josephine looked down, and her voice 
faltered as she said: “I came with crack- 
ers for the children, and the gate closed 
—and—and I asked Mr. Cable to take 
the crackers home to his little ones.” 

“The gate fast?” asked the rector. 
“ Locked out on the wall at midnight. O 
Josephine!” 

In a moment, the captain threw his 
overcoat that he had on his arm upon the 
spikes that incrusted the top of the pal- 
ings, and laying both his hands on the 
coat, lifted himself over, and in another 
minute had opened the door. 

“We are inconsiderate,” said Captain 
Sellwood ; “we must not keep Miss Cor- 
nellis standing here making explanations.” 

“No,” said the rector, “inventing ex- 
planations.”” He clicked his tongue in 
his mouth. “ Whata pity it is you have 
lost your mother! Toa young girl, noth- 
ing can replace a mother ; no, not the best 
of aunts. Shut the gate. Come on, Algy.” 
He said nothing to Cable; but as he re- 
linked his arm in that of his son, after a 
few paces in silence, he muttered: “ No; 
it won’t do. Iam sorry. There is good 
in the girl; but— it won’t do, Algernon. 
Look elsewhere.” 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
THE OVEN ISLANDS. 
A VIsIT to certain islets in the A®gean 
Sea, which rejoice in the name of “the 
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Ovens,” was undertaken by us for the pur- 
pose of archzological research, pure and 
simple. Archzologists are accused of 
being slightly oblivious to passing events 
in the great absorption of their subject; 
and, perhaps, that was why it never oc- 
curred to us that, whilst war was pending 
between Greece and Turkey, and whilst 
the steamers which protect the coasts of 
Asia Minor had been removed for fear 
that the Greek population should steal 
them, the Oven Islands, with their wealth 
in harborage and distance from govern- 
ment control, were not the safest place for 
Dr. Dryasdust and his wife to pitch their 
tent. 

There are four Oven Islands lying close 
together, and I believe they owe their 
name to certain ancient rock-cut tombs 
which to the inhabitants look like ovens ; 
only one of them is inhabited, and on this 
there is only one village, called Krousse, 
which consists of forty houses. The in- 
habitants, in fact, are all members of one 
family, over whom the common ancestor, 
Captain All Holy (Panagiotes), a retired 
sponge-fisher, rules supreme. It was a 
great pleasure to us to be plunged into a 
society so trnly patriarchal as this was ; to 
witness the respect paid to the eight 
years which weighed but lightly on All 
Holy’s shoulders ; to hear how every voice 
was hushed when he spoke; how at the 
feast his was the first song, and how his 
advice was law in the councils held in the 
village church. He told us that he had 
been born in the Oven Islands, and that in 
his youthful days only four houses existed 
on the island. He delighted in recounting 
stirring incidents of the revolution, during 
which time the Ovens were the hotbed of 
piracy. He had had many sons and 
daughters born to him at Krousse, who 
in their turn had so increased the popula- 
tion that the number of houses had of ne- 
cessity been multiplied by ten. 

Husbands and wives had been imported 
from the adjoining island of Nikaria, 
where every one knows Captain All Holy, 
of the Ovens, and is proud to claim rela- 
tionship with him by those strange ties of 
kindred which puzzle the uninitiated in 
the Greek social system; such as “ fellow 
father-in-law,” “fellow godfather,” and 
the like. Captain All Holy’s family had 
originally emigrated from Patmos, a high] 
respectable island, which revels in tradi- 
tions of St. John; consequently the im- 
portations from Nikaria are looked down 
upon. For no island in these seas has 
a. worse reputation; its inhabitants are 
nomad charcoal-burners, and so wedded to 
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their primitive line of life that when on one 
occasion a Nikariote who had made some 
money at Smyrna returned home, bring- 
ing with him, amongst other comforts, a 
four-post bed, his compatriots were so 
scandalized by its appearance that they 
dragged it into the village square and 
reduced it to charcoal. Evil report also 
says that most of those hideous deformi- 
ties which beg from you on the bridges at 
Constantinople are manufactured by heart- 
less parents on Nikaria; so the descend- 
ants of All Holy have probably just cause 
for looking down upon their consorts who 
hail from there. 

The male descendants of Panagiotes 
are either shepherds or sponge-fishers, 
whilst the females are remarkable only for 
their extreme simplicity and servile obe- 
dience to their husbands. They deal 
largely in magic and spells, and they 
hoard amongst themselves superstitions 
which have long ceased to exist else- 
where. 

Those who witnessed our arrival one 
stormy wet evening in April received us 
with great effusion ; it was raining in such 
torrents that it was out of the question to 
live in our tent; it was even impossible to 
proceed to the village. So we took refuge 
for the night in a tiny coffee-shop which 
Captain All Holy keeps down by the shore. 
Fifteen souls in all were collected in this 
apartment, not to mention dogs, cats, and 
hens ; and as the night came on the storm 
so increased in fury that none of our com- 
forts could be brought from our boat. We 
dined off a tin of lobster, and then resigned 
ourselves to be stared at, for the space of 
two hours, as those only can stare whose 
staring appetite has never been assauged 
by exhibitions and wonders from all quar- 
ters of the globe; it was a simple, child- 
like stare which meant no rudeness, but 
genuine delight. They left us at last in 
possession of the room. I lay on my ulster 
and on boards; my wife reposed in her 
hammock; and to our manservant Mat- 
thew we generously handed over the sole 
and separate use of All Holy’s bed and its 
entomological treasures. Evils in the 
night are doubly hard to bear, and I never 
remember a dawn more acceptable than 
that which shone on Krousse towards the 
close of last April, with a brilliant sun to 
dry us and the prospect of a cleaner 
home. 

Up in the village we secured a largish 
room, out of which we turned every mova- 
ble thing. Wehired a woman to clean it, 
whose only dustpan was her own petti- 
coat, and her only brush was nearly bald. 
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After some hours’ work it was raised to 
the rank of an exceedingly dirty English 
room; but we had our own beds and bed- 
ding and our own canteen, and thus we 
settled down in our Oven Island home. 
We had four windows without any glass 
in them, a door opening on to an outside 
staircase, and Matthew slept and cooked 
in a dirty hole below us. Our landlady, 
Mrs. Peace, was one of All Holy’s eldest 
daughters. She had had fourteen chil- 
dren, she told us, in her day; seven of 
them were still living at Kroussz, mar- 
ried, and with houses of their own, and 
three had “ gone to Hades.” She was a 
bustling, stirring woman, between fifty and 
sixty, whose great pride was having once 
been to Patmos and having said* her 
prayers in the cave of the Apocalypse. 
She thought herself very lucky to have 
secured us as tenants, and was a constant 
visitor. 

The next day was that dedicated to 
St. George, a holiday of course, so no 
workmen were to be found who would 
accompany us to the proposed site of our 
explorations. I was aeneey glad to 
see the so-called Képa fires which, on the 
vigil of St. George, were lit at Krousse ; 
it was a weird sight to see the women and 
children dancing around them and sing- 
ing, * Get out, ye fleas! get out, ye bugs! 
get out, ye mighty rats!” It is a super- 
stition, connected, I suppose, with St. 
George’s mythical victory over the dragon, 
that he has likewise power to destroy the 
smaller tormentors of the human race. I 
was told that a similar performance is 
gone through on St. George’s other day in 
November ; and, as circumstances turned 
out, I was not sorry for the opportunity of 
remaining for the feast-day in the village. 

St. George’s Church, with its bell hung 
to a tree outside, looked very gay; it had 
been newly whitewashed for the occasion ; 
its floor was strewed with myrtle and 
sweet-smelling herbs, and its picture of 
St. George was dressed up in a new piece 
of chintz for the occasion. As the service 
proceeded I looked at this picture, which 
represents St. George on a winged horse 
piercing the dragon, whilst the princess 
and the flocks stood trembling by ; and as 
I looked I thought how kindred are the leg- 
ends of Christendom to those of heathen 
days when read here on their native soil. 
Who is St. George but Perseus? Is not 
the horse Pegasus? The princess is An- 
dromeda, and your story is almost com- 
plete. Perseus for merry England would 
; sound odd enough to our ears, and still 
| odder would it be to tell the aristocracy of 
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England that they had been married in a 
temple of Perseus not far from Hanover 
Square. 

The amusements for the evening were 
simple but characteristic; the men assem- 
bled together in a shady garden, cut up a 
lamb into tiny pieces, and boiled the bits 
in a caldron which cast a savory odor far 
and wide. When they had eaten enough, 
and drunk and sung songs to their hearts’ 
content, they joined the ladies, who had 
hitherto only dared to peep occasionally at 
the lords of creation over the garden wall ; 
and then dancing began—the strange 
singing dances of Nikaria, in which men 
and women revolve in a long, wavy circle, 
singing as they move part-songs more 
monotonous than beautiful, and our earlier 
slumbers were disturbed by the sound of 
bagpipe and lyre and the discordant yells 
of inebriation. : 

We went to our work next morning, 
taking with us our tent, our provisions, 
and ten workmen; we were rowed in a 
boat some dozen miles to the site of our 
proposed excavations —a hillock by the 
sea, on which had formerly stood a marble 
temple. That we slept peacefully in our 
tent when the workmen left us all alone 
for the night, that we rejoiced in the clean- 
liness and solitude which surrounded us, 
we owed to our ignorance rather than to 
our courage. I fancy that if we had known 
of the arrival of a certain two-masted 
caique in the harbor of Kroussz that 
evening, and of its object, we should not 
have slept so well, and we should not have 
enjoyed our evening stroll amongst the 
rocks and brushwood. Luckily for us our 
researches were not crowned with suc- 
cess; the spot was not a promising one; 
so we decided to return to the village on 
the following morning. As we entered 
the harbor the new arrival at once arrested 
our attention. “She is quite a fine boat,” 
we said to each other. “We must try 
to secure “her for our return voyage,” | 
innocently remarked to our boatmen ; but 
they shook their heads mysteriously ; 
there was evidently something wrong 
about her, for she had no flag and her 
color of dark chocolate did not look pre- 
possessing. 

There was much confusion and secret 
talking when we got on shore. All Holy’s 
coffee-shop was full, and so was his son’s 
up in the village, and amongst the com- 
pany we soon recognized the strangers, 
ill-conditioned, European-dressed men. 
Mrs. Peace was the first to tell us all about 
them. It was a well-known pirate boat 
which often paid the Oven Islands a visit. 
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Karabas, a Samiote of evil reputation, who 
had murdered a man in Syra only a few 
weeks before, was their captain, and his 
crew of twenty-two men were selected 
from amongst the greatest ruffians of the 
neighboring islands. They were all armed 
to the teeth, and, concluded she, “ they 
have even got torpedoes on board to pre- 
vent any one from venturing alongside.” 
Their object this time in visiting the 
Ovens was to capture the English arche- 
ologists, and of this object they made no 
secret when conversing in the café. 

Our position we at once recognized as 
highly critical; we hardly dared to think 
of the night we had spent in solitude in our 
tent ; and our only chance of safety now lay 
in support from the Oven Islanders. By 
great good-luck, Mrs. Peace’s son-in-law 
had a small store close to our house, and, 
moreover, he had some money by him; 
consequently the presence of pirates dis- 
turbed him almost as much as it did us; 
and to this fact I firmly believe we owed 
the allegiance of the islanders. 

Towards evening we held a council of 
war in the church, at which were present 
Captain All Holy, two of his sons, the 
demarch, who had married the captain’s 
third daughter, the two Turkish soldiers, 
who feebly represented their government 
on the Ovens, my servant Matthew, and 
myself. The Greeks were loud in their 
protestations of good faith; the Turks 
merely looked on in a cynical fashion and 
said nothing whilst we examined their 
guns and pronounced them valuable only 
as firewood. Besides these we found that 
there were twelve other guns on the 
island, all of them more formidable in 
appearance than reality. 

It was agreed that a little army of Oven 
Islanders, under the generalship of our 
servant, who, to our comfort, we knew was 
an excellent shot, should be formed for 
our protection. Every available weapon 
was to be produced, and our house was to 
be barricaded and surrounded by our faith- 
ful followers. Captain All Holy concluded 
the proceedings by stating, ‘ Nothing 
more can be done to-night; to-morrow the 
demarch shall demand of Captain Karabas 
his papers, and state that a steamer is 
daily expected from Chios in pursuit of 
pirates.” Greeks are always ready with 
a lie, and the old man’s stratagem met with 
universal applause. 

When I reached home I found my wife 
and Mrs. Peace hard at work with the 
barricades; large stones were being car- 
ried up to our room with which to block 
up the windows; the door, which was de- 
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cidedly a weak point, was being mended ; 
and women were gathered in clusters out- 
side, who, being far behind Mrs. Peace in 
courage, could dono more than lament the 
calamity which they felt sure was impend- 
ing. In spite of the circumstances we 
could not help laughing at the misery of 
Mrs. Peace’s daughter-in-law, a gaunt, 
unkempt young woman, who was married 
to the storekeeper. The exigencies of 
the position had quite bereft her of any 
senses she may ever have had, and she 
went about exclaiming, “ O mother-in-law ! 
Ianakki must axe the corpse.” Mrs. 
Peace would not explain this statement 
to me until I pressed her warmly, and 
then she told me how her daughter-in-law 
was only a Nikariote, and that those de- 
spised islanders believe that if a misfor- 
tune falls on any one it is because he has 
been at enmity with a man who has died. 
The only way to avert calamity is to go 
at night, exhume the body, moe | break up 
the bones with an axe. The Bishop of 
Samos, whose spiritual jurisdiction ex- 
tends to Nikaria, has nearly succeeded in 
putting down this miserable superstition ; 
but in remote places like the Ovens su- 
perstition is more powerful than episcopal 
mandates. 

At length darkness came on, and with 
it horrors innumerable. No one went to 
bed, and the whole village was wide awake. 
Men in great homespun coats paraded in 
front of our house, and we almost felt as 
if we were at a play, and were incapable 
of realizing the grim horrors of our situa- 
tion. Occasionally a story I had heard of 
a pirate boat which in these very waters 
had boarded a caique, robbed the captain 
and his two mates, tied them to the masts, 
and scuttled the boat, would flit across 
my mind; but I think at the time the nov- 
elty of our position was rather agreeable 
than otherwise. The noises of that night 
were something awful. Every dog on the 
island barked at the unusual disturbance ; 
the men made use of a weird sounding 
instrument they call a dourlas —just a 
thick reed hollowed out with which they 
are accustomed to call one another when 
out on the mountains or when they get 
separated at sea. It hasa deep, unearthly 
sound — somewhat akin to an Australian 
bull-roarer — and I am sure we were more 
alarmed at this than at the idea of pirates. 

Nothing happened during the night, and 
with the morning our confidence returned. 
With consummate cheek Karabas and 
some of his men not only came ashore, 
but came to take stock of us; and as they 
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“ Even the 
woman is armed,” they were overheard to 
say; and I doubt if this inspection of us 


our six-chambered revolvers. 


gave them satisfaction. Matthew went to 
the café and entered into conversation 
with them. “Where are they going?” 
was asked. “To Patmos,” was the reply ; 
a most deliberate falsehood, for we were 
bound in the other direction. 

“ When will they go?” “Immediately,” 
was the reply. But from this conversa- 
tion we gathered no encouragement, for 
it suggested the disagreeable idea that 
the pirates, finding we were so well pro- 
tected in the Ovens, intended to waylay 
us on our voyage; and as the thought 
occurred to us we cursed our folly for 
allowing our zeal for antiquities to lead 
us into such a trap. 

Captain All Holy’s plan was crowned 
with apparent success ; Karabas and his 
men took alarm at once, and by twelve 
o’clock that day we had the satisfaction 
of seeing the hated caique spread her sails 
and leave the harbor of the Ovens. We 
agreed that it would not be safe to take 
our departure for some days to come, for 
we felt sure our movements would be 
watched ; and to ascertain the movements 
of the enemy we dispersed our soldiers all 
over the hills. Some brought back word 
that she had sailed for Nikaria, others 
that they had seen her on her way to 
Samos. Opinions were greatly at vari- 
ance, but, notwithstanding, great ease and 
contentment came over us that evening, 
and before nine o’clock we were in bed, 
sleeping the sleep of the wearied. 

We had not been asleep long —two 
hours at the most — when a loud hammer- 
ing at the door below awoke us. “The 
pirates are coming,” was the cry which 
accosted our stupefied senses. It passed 
rapidly from man to man, and from house 
to house ; dogs barked, women screamed, 
bourlas roared, the village of Kroussz 
was a scene of the wildest confusion. 
General Matthew was up in no time. I 
never knew him undress during the three 
winters he has travelled with us; in fact, 
night garments are so little known in the 
Greek islands, that unless I give special 
orders to the contrary, the washerwomen, 
if they possess starch, insist en putting it 
into the collars and cuffs of my nightgown. 
He had his little army in marching order 
in no time, and they started off towards 
the cape, behind which the shepherd who 
had given the alarm said he had seen the 
pirate ship hiding. And there they found 
her, sure enough, just in the act of send- 


did so we took care to show them| ing a boatload of men to the shore. 
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General Matthew is a man of prompt 
action; so without further delay he gave 
orders to his men to fire, although the 
enemy was as yet out of reach of gunshot. 
The manceuvre was attended by immedi- 
ate success, for the pirates at once took 
alarm and rowed back to their ship; and 
our soldiers had not long to wait before 
they saw the sails unfurled again and 
Captain Karabas and his crew putting out 
once more to sea. The intentions of our 
enemy were obvious. They had thought 
to take us unawares in the night, but see- 
ing their plan was discovered, and not 
wishing to run the risk of encountering so 
effectual an opposition as the Oven Isl- 
anders afforded, they thought discretion 
the better part of valor, and sailed away. 

But though we felt grateful in the ex- 
treme for our escape, and very charitably 
disposed towards the shepherd who had 
been the means of saving us, nevertheless 
ugly thoughts for the future confronted 
us; we were still on the Oven Islands, 
and the nearest point of safety was at 
least six hours’ sail with a favorable wind. 
We could not live forever where we were, 
though the inhabitants kindly expressed 
a wish that we should do so. The only 
thing for us to do, we said to ourselves 
over and over again, was to have patience. 
A little time amongst the Oven Islanders 
would be instructive ; there were ancient 
remains on the hill above Kroussz; we 
would excavate; and we would improve 
our acquaintance with the inhabitants, for 
whom we now felt a special liking, since 
they had been so active in our defence; 
and when we finally left the Ovens we 
would do so in the dark with a favorable 
wind behind us; and for this combination 
of circumstances we resigned ourselves to 
wait. 

If it had not been for a sense of danger 
which we could not altogether stifle, I 
think we should have been thoroughly 
happy on the Ovens. When tired of our 
friends in the valley we could flee to the 
mountains and enjoy delicious views over 
the island-dotted sea. Within an easy 
walk of our home, high up on the hillside, 
was a mandra, that is to say, an enclosure 
for flocks, and adjoining it was the shep- 
herd’s hut; and if we presented ourselves 
there just after the morning milking we 
were sure of being offered a brimming 
gourd of milk, and then we could watch 
the process of cheese-making with primi- 
tive instruments, which have in no way 
altered since the days of ancient Hellas. 
The austerities of the Lenten fast were 
now over, and the shepherds were busy 








making themselves cakes, for the recipe 
of which you have but to turn to the 
pages of A:schines, who describes certain 
“cakes composed of butter, flour, and 
aromatic herbs,” which the islanders of 
his time made. I ate one of these, though 
it was hard and heavy, and strongly fla- 
vored with fennel, chiefly because I wished 
to partake of food so truly classical ; and 
for the rest of our stay on the Ovens we 
were burdened with gifts of them from 
the kindly inhabitants, and the secret dis- 
posal of these, so as not to hurt the feel- 
ings of the donors, formed the object of 
many a mountain walk. 

With a mandra close to us, affording an 
abundance of milk and kids, our table was 
never badly supplied; of course we had 
no vegetables save onions and salads of 
mountain herbs; but then honey was 
abundant, and so was fish; and, after all, 
my favorite delicacy—and I am _ not 
ashamed to own it —was snails; fresh 
spring snails boiled with rice mixed well 
with olive oil, and served with hairpins to 
effect the extraction, forms a dish which 
those who have the courage to try will 
never have cause torepent. One of our 
friends had a garden which was particu- 
larly prolific in edible snails, and we were 
invited to go and catch snails therein in 
much the same spirit that in England one 
is invited to a good day’s fishing in a 
favored stream. “It has horns, yet it is 
not a cow; it carries a saddle, yet it is 
not an ass;” this is a specimen of Oven 
Island wit relating to snails. 

The first of May found us still prison- 
ers on the Oven Islands; and though get- 
ting slightly impatient of our detention 
we were glad to have an opportunity of 
seeing how gaily they decked their houses 
and balconies on this occasion with flow- 
ers and ears of corn; a little festival 
which seems common all the world over 
and in all ages, a pretty homage paid to 
the fructifying influence of spring, as rep- 
resented in the ancient world by floral 
offerings to Demeter. We were told, 
rather mysteriously, I thought, that this 
was the eve of St. Athanasius, but the 
information conveyed nothing to my mind 
beyond a passing recognition of the curi- 
ous fact that the saint’s day, whose name 
signifies immortality, should be identical 
with a festival which is symbolical of the 
perpetuation of vegetable life; and if I 
had not luckily noticed the young women 
of Kroussz busy in conclave, as if in con- 
templation of some event, I fancy we 
should have left the Ovens without dis- 
covering that a quaint and interesting cer- 
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. 
emony was being performed under our 
very noses. . 

The day of St. Athanasius is one of 
great importance to the maidens of the 
Ovens, for on this day, by a curious proc- 
ess, they divine who is to be their future 
husband. Elsewhere in Greece they do 
this on the eve of St. John’s day, but 
here, for some unknown reason, they have 
chosen for the ceremony the two first days 
of May. Preparations for the divination 
were being made when I discovered them 
on the vigil of the saint. The maidens 
collect together in one house, each bring- 
ing a present for the girl at whose home 
the divination takes place. These gifts 
generally take the form of food for the 
feast on the morrow, whilst one brings 
meal which, when passed through a sieve, 
is converted into salt cakes, the use of 
which we shall presently discover. When 
all preliminaries are settled they despatch 
the three youngest amongst them to three 
of their friends who bear the name of 
“ Peace,” a curiously favorite name on 
the island; these three Peaces fill small 
jars with water from the well without 
speaking, and take them to the maidens 
in their house; the water is poured into a 
big jar, around which they sit, and cast 
into it flowers, gold or silver ornaments, 
and each maiden is careful to bear in 
mind the article she has thrown in. Be- 
fore separating for the night this jar is put 
on the roof, that it may “see the stars,” 
as the expression goes, and they try to do 
this without letting any of the young men 
see, for there is a tradition amongst them 
that on one of these occasions the young 
men played the annoying practical joke of 
stealing the ornaments, and thereby ren- 
dering the divination abortive. 

The maidens all returned home when it 
was dark. Somehow they seemed rather 
ashamed of the proceeding, and I do not 
wonder at it. Next day at dawn they 
reassembled at the same house, and from 
this time till midday they were mysteri- 
ously engaged at their work. The doors 
were closed, and ingress was forbidden 
even to the inquisitive English ; however, 
we heard them singing in low, monoto- 
nous voices from without, and were told 
that during this time they continued to stir 
the jar and all that was within it. Occa- 
sionally their songs would be accompanied 
by the beating of a brass dish, the true 
meaning of which mystic rite I was unable 
to gather from my married female inform- 
ants. 

When the hour of midday arrived the 
singing and the stirring ceased, for the 





time of feeding had come; and, shocking 
to relate, they are in the habit of drinking 
so much wine at this meal that they ap- 
proach intoxication, and when reduced to 
the condition of Bacchic mznads they eat 
the salt cakes and lie around the room to 
sleep. This is called the “divination 
sleep,” and during its continuance they 
suppose that they have revealed tothem in 
dreams the person of their future husband, 
though the name is not as yet disclosed 
to them. When all are awake and recov- 
ered from the effects of the meal, they 
again seat themselves around the jar ina 
circle, and sing a strange couplet, which 
may be roughly translated as follows : — 


Awake, now, O jar, and sleep not se hard, 

And by sleeping too much divination retard ; 

For still all the mountains are covered with 
snow, 

And there is my love whose name I don’t 
know. 


The youngest girl is now deputed to 
draw out the articles from the jar one by 
one, and as this is done a verse is sung by 
each maiden in turn, which contains some 
punning allusion to a man’s name; for ex- 
ample, vexd 6 Aadg (the people conquers) is 
easily understood to be Nicholas, and the 
girl whose article is drawn out as the 
verse is sung takes it to herself, ponders 
over it as the ancients pondered over the 
utterings of a Delphic oracle, and imag- 
ines that her future husband will bear the 
name alluded to in the verse. With this 
concluding ceremony the divination of St. 
Athanasius is renter to an end, the doors 
are thrown open, and a man who plays the 
bagpipe is summoned to attend ; no sooner 
are his hideous strains heard through the 
village than the young men begin to stroll 
in, and the evening, according to the inva- 
riable custom, is devoted to dancing. 

We found the Oven Islanders very great 
people for amusements; the children, the 
young men, and sometimes even the old 
play games on the beach much as our 
youngsters do on the village green; and 
they play many games, too, which we know 
well in England. Is it that men’s minds, 
when intent on sport, will arrive at pretty 
much the same conclusion all the world 
over? I think so, for I am-sure that if 
any traveller has ever visited the Oven 
Islands he never took the trouble to teach 
the inhabitants oranges and lemons, blind 
man’s buff, and games of a kindred nature, 
which we saw under different names cer- 
tainly, but played in much the same fash- 
ion on the beach. 

Most of the games partook of rather a 
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bellicose nature, and bore testimony to 
the hardiness and spirit of our friends. 
A game called “ war” is distinctly of this 
nature, and isa great favorite amongst the 
adult population. Two sides are chosen, 
the “ups” and the “downs,” say ten on 
each side, and hostile camps are pitched 
about thirty yards apart; having previ- 
ously come to a decision as to which side 
is to commence firing, the general of the 
ups marshals his men in a row, takes a 
ball in his hand, and when the signal for 
the commencement of hostilities is given 
hurls it with all his might on the downs. 
If it is caught before it falls, one of the 
ups has to go over to the camp of the 
downs as prisoner of war ; he is henceforth 
termed a beast of burden. They jump on 
his back and ride him up and down in tri- 
umph; if, however, as it frequently hap- 
pens, it is not caught, the prisoner who is 
hit has to go from the camp of the downs, 
and receives similar treatment. The next 
shot takes place from the opposite side, 
until not a man is left. There was always 
great excitement, we noticed, when only 
one was left in each camp, and the victory 

enerally fell to the thrower of the ball. 

Whilst their elders were thus engaged, 
the more juvenile portion of the popula- 
tion were to be seen hard by engaged in a 
game of an equaily rough nature. Four 
of them, with their arms linked and their 
backs outwards, were dancing slowly 
round in a circle, singing as they went; 
to one of them was attached a red girdle, 
the other end of which was held by another 
boy, whose duty was to prevent the rest 
of the players from jumping on the backs 
of those who were singing; if any one 
succeeded in doing so the boy with the 
girdle was defeated and gave place to an- 
other. Scarcely any of their games are 
without this jumping on the back as a 
sign of victory and humiliation to the 
vanquished; rough treatment and blows 
naturally ensue, and all are borne with the 
greatest good-nature. I never once saw 
them squabble over this class of game ; 
in this point they differ from English 
children. It is very different, however, 
when money is at stake. In the game of 
omades, a form of pitch and toss, or in the 
cafés, where the men fight over their cards 
and labyrinth games, the disputes often 
take alarming proportions. In this char- 
acteristic they are Greek, and undoubtedly 
theirs is the sensible view to take of the 
matter ; squabble only when there is some- 
thing substantial to be gained by so doing. 

Anybody wishing for a study in Greek 
human nature could have no better oppor- 
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tunity than we had when watching these 
islanders on Sunday afternoon at their 
games bythe shore. The next best place 
for this study is the café, where every 
bargain, however small, is transacted to 
the soothing warble of the narghili. One 
day we sent round the bellman, here called 
“the herald,” to tell the inhabitants of the 
Ovens to bring to the café any embroid- 
eries, old plates, or curiosities that they 
might have in their possession; and it 
was there that they tried to convince us 
that a rather battered English penny had 
been found in an ancient tomb, and that 
the owner had been offered a gold piece 
for it in Smyrna; and yet I verily believe 
that if we had offered for it Turkish coins 
sufficient to make a halfpenny, on the day 
of our departure, the owner would have 
run after us to the boat to effect the 
change. 

The day, or rather night, came at last 
when we felt it expedient to quit our 
prison, and before the rising of the sun we 
were once more under the protection of 
the principality of Samos. 

Apparently it was no surprise to the 
Samiotes when we told them that Karabas 
and his crew had been after us. His boat 
had been seen on its way to the Ovens, 
and our visit there was known to every 
one on Samos; but, with the usual apathy 
of the East, no steps were taken to pursue 
him until we had said some exceedingly 
unpleasant things to the authorities. 
Whether our enemy was ever caught or 
not we did not hear, nor do we now so 
much care. 

J. THEODORE BENT. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE FIGHT AT TRINKATAT. 


A STORY OF THE SUAKIM,. 


THERE was great rejoicing among the 
officers and men of the gallant Essex and 
Wessex Regiment (late r5oth), stationed 
at Kaliopur, on the first day of the year 
1884. The regiment had that morning 
received its “ home orders.” It had served 
in India for over twelve years, and every 
one was getting a little homesick. In the 
Piela bungalow, where Captain and Mrs. 
Brittomart lived, the news was especially 
welcome. Mrs. Brittomart had not left 
India since she went out with her husband 
four years before. The climate was be- 
ginning to tell seriously on her health; 
but she was a heroic little woman in her 
way, and always refused to come home 
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without her husband. Sothe only change 
they ever had was when he could get away 
to the hills during his summer leave, for 
she never went without him. But now 
she had her reward. They were going 
home together. 

It was rather phenomenal in India to 
see a married couple continue to be so 
wrapped up in each other as they were ; 
and this circumstance formed a never 
ending subject for “bat-chit” in that 
magic ring that is so often formed in the 
cool of the evening on the lawn after ten- 
nis parties, etc., before the final adieu is 
said —a time when the men discuss bran- 
dy pawnee and cigars, and the ladies dis- 
sect their absent friends. 

But although Mrs. Brittomart was one 
of those who never tolerated a “bow- 
wow ”’—a species of animal well knownin 
India—and never went to the hills as a 
“ grass-widow,” still she always seemed to 
be very happy. Strange to say, too, she 
was very popular wherever she went. 
For society, as a rule, is not very tolerant 
of those who do not conform to its laws, 
both written and unwritten, and no one 
could doubt fora moment that it was Mrs. 
Brittomart’s bounden duty to contribute 
her little quota to that list of generally 
meaningless scandals that form one of the 
chief charms of an Indian station. All 
pretty women did it. But then Mrs. Brit- 
tomart gave capital dinners and charming 
tennis parties. So society forgave her for 
being fond of her husband. 

As the regiment was to leave Kaliopur 
in a week’s time, there was the usual bus- 
tle and confusion that generally ensue 
when a regiment is about to move. But 
at last everything settled itself in an or- 
derly manner. The Essex and Wessex 
was inspected, and complimented by the 
general, the “route” arrived, the last 
good-bye was said, and the train started 
with its happy load for Deolali. While 
they were at the latter station, strange 
rumors began to float about, about the 
Soudan — Osman Digna — Suakim, a 
place hitherto unheard of —an English 
expedition. Then these rumors gradually 
took a more definite shape, and it was 
whispered that the gallant Essex and Wes- 
sex would probably take part in the expe- 
dition, instead of going home. 

“ Do you think it is true, Jack ?” asked 
Mrs. Brittomart of her husband. 

“ What, my love?” 

“ That we are going to Egypt?” 

“T have heard nothing positive yet ; but 
if we do go, we will take no cmpedimenta 
with us, no wives and children.” 
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“O Jack, what is to become of me 
then?” 

“Oh, the government will look after 
you, and give you a nice house to live in, 
and provide you with every comfort until 
the war is over. That is their way, you 
know, when they send men to fight their 
battles and get them out of a difficulty.” 

“ Don’t be satirical, sir, but try and be 
serious for ten minutes if you can.” 


At last the day of embarkation arrived ; 
and when Mrs. Brittomart found herself 
on board and snugly (?) settled down in her 
cabin — with four other ladies —she felt 
that they -were at last safe, and that she 
was really returning to England, and that 
no one could separate her from Jack. An 
hour afterwards, the assistant adjutant- 
general came on board with a telegram in 
his hands, and asked for the captain. The 
news he brought with him soon spread 
like wildfire. The Alligator was to go 
direct to Trinkatat, and disembark the 
Essex and Wessex regiment there. The 
men were of course elated, and eager for 
a brush with the Arabs. Some of them 
had seen service before; others were anx- 
ious to try their mettle. 

“ They will not send the women and 
children on shore again ; will they, Jack ?” 
asked Mrs. Brittomart of her husband 
when she heard the news. 

“No, my little woman; they have no 
time todo so. And then it would cost so 
much money to send you all home in a P. 
and O., that the budget would never re- 
cover it. So you must come along with 
us 


“ T am so glad.” 

In due course the Alligator arrived at 
Trinkatat ; and a couple of days after that 
the Nerbudda, the sister ship, also arrived 


from Bombay with troops. They were 
all ordered to disembark on the 28th of 
February. 

Mrs. Brittomart bore up bravely as long 
as her husband was with her. “Good-bye, 
Jack!” she whispered when he was ready 
to start. 

“ God bless you, my love!” he said, as 
he clasped herin his arms. “ Take care 
of the little one at home —if I do not 
come back.” : 

“ Think of him, Jack, to — to-morrow, 
and promise me to be careful.” 

“Yes; but duty is duty, and a 

“ And I should not tempt you to shrink 
from it. You are right. Good-bye.” 

One long kiss. Then his lips seemed 
to move as if with a silent prayer, and he 
left her. 
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That day the troops only moved as far 
as Fort Baker, when they bivouacked for 
the night. Teb is about six miles from 
Trinkatat; and Mrs. Brittomart was early 
on deck next morning to see the square 
leave Fort Baker in the direction of the 
battlefield. The deck was soon crowded 
with the other ladies, and the soldiers’ 
wives and children, sobbing some of them 
with excitement, as they watched their 
husbands and fathers marching out to 
fight almost under their very eyes. Mod- 
ern times can find no parallel for this 
scene. It was heartrending in the ex- 
treme. It is sad enough, indeed, to say 
good-bye, perhaps farewell, to a near rela- 
tive, knowing that he is on his way to the 
war; but what a refinement of torture to 
see him actually engaged with the enemy, 
actually face to face with death! A wom- 
an’s heart sickens at the sight of the blood 
of a stranger, or even of a dumb animal. 
What, then, must her feelings be when it 
is the blood of those nearest and dearest 
to her that is being shed in her sight! 

From the moment that the Carysfort, 
which was lying next the troopers, began 
to open the battle with its big guns, the 
excitement grew intense. It was a weary, 
anxious day of watching for those on 
board, who could distinctly hear the rattle 
of musketry and the report of the cannon 
and Gatling guns in the distance. Hearts 
beat faster, and eyes grew strained and 
dim from looking through telescopes and 
field-glasses that told too much, and yet 
not enough. Those on board felt such 
pangs as Tantalus must have endured 
while reaching after the grapes that he 
thirsted for, but was destined never to 
touch. Mrs. Brittomart almost broke 
down under the trial. She often thought 
that she could distinguish her husband’s 
company in the confused mé/ée, but there 
was no certainty. Each shot she heard 
seemed to sound his death-knell. Grad- 
ually the firing grew less frequent, and at 
last ceased altogether. The smoke cleared 
away, and hung in a black cloud overhead, 
making a fit pall for those who had been 
killed. The fight was over, the battle 
won. 

As the sun was setting, the captain of 
the Alligator, who had been on shore the 
whole day, came on board. ‘“ What news, 
captain ? ” — “ For God’s sake, the news !” 
— “My husband, is he safe?” were the 
cries that met him from the crowd of 
excited women as he put his foot on the 
deck. 

“We have driven the Arabs back,” he 
said, “but at the cost of four officers 





killed and nineteen wounded, twenty-six 
men killed and a hundred and twenty- 
three wounded.” 

“Their names, captain — quick, their 
names!” 

“T can give no names,” he said, and 
went quickly to his cabin. 

For some time after that his door was 
besieged by weeping women and children. 
But for all he had the same grim answer: 
“T can give no names.” 

Half an hour afterwards, a noise was 
heard on deck that startled every one. 
The sailors were running about lugging 
heavy cables along, others ran up the rig- 
ging, others manned the capstan. The 
ship was about to leave Trinkatat. 

Mrs. Brittomart, on seeing this, went to 
the captain. “Surely, captain, we are not 
leaving?” she queried. 

“Yes, Mrs. Brittomart ; we will be away 
in a few minutes.” 

“What! before we can hear any news 
about our husbands — whether they are 
dead or alive? No; I do not believe you 
could be so cruel. You will wait until 
to-morrow, won’t you?” urged she, unable 
to control her emotion. 

“My dear Mrs. Brittomart, indeed I 
feel very keenly for you,” he answered, 
and a tear glistened in his eye; “ but my 
orders are peremptory —I must leave at 
once.” 

“This is monstrous,” she burst out in- 
coherently. ‘I have watched and waited 
patiently all day; I have almost seen my 
husband fighting, and have not uttered a 
single cry. Perhaps he is now lying dead 
in the field, and they will bury him with- 
out my seeing his face again. And still 
you will not wait until I hear the truth? 
Captain, you little know what the anguish 
of suspense is like. J have felt it for the 
first time to-day.” 

“Indeed, indeed, Mrs. Brittomart, I 
sympathize deeply with you. I will do all 
I can to help you; but ~ 

“ Perhaps he is wounded, and is even 
now calling for me. O captain, have you 
no heart? We have not been parted for 
four years. You will not tear me away 
from him when, perhaps, he wants me 
most?” 

The captain remained silent. 

“Put me on shore,” she continued 
wildly; “I insist on it. What power have 
you to keep me here? I care not what 

ecomes of me, but I must find out the 
truth, or I will go mad.” 

“ Mrs. Brittomart, this interview is in- 
deed very painful to me. Although I am 
very sorry that it is not in my power to 
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” But overwrought by the excite- 
ment of the day, and the consciousness of 
how futile her piteous appeal was, Mrs. 
Brittomart at this point ended the scene 
by fainting away. 

When she recovered, the monotonous 
grinding of the screw, as it worked its 
way through the water, was the first sound 
she heard, and it seemed at the same 
time to pierce a big hole in her heart ; for 
it told her that all chance of hearing any 
news was gone. 


The days that followed were very 
dreary and very miserable for every one 
on board. The same thought was upper- 
most in every one’s mind: “ When will 
we hear any news?” But at Suez no 
news, at Port Said no news, as they 
stayed hardly any time at either of these 
places. How the time passed with Mrs. 
Brittomart she could never quite tell. 
It was a period of sickening suspense. 
For the first few days she was very ill; 
then she struggled up on deck with a 
book in her hand and tried to read; but 
the same sentiment seemed to form itself 
on every page: “ Four officers killed and 
nineteen wounded.” That sentence 
haunted her day and night. Was Jack in- 
cluded in those ill-fated numbers? Who 
could tell ! 

It was not until the ship touched at 
Plymouth, on its way to Portsmouth, that 
the news was brought off to the anxious, 
careworn women on board. And who 
heard that wailing cry of the weeping 
women and children, as they wrung their 
hands in their grief? It is a sound not 
easily to be forgotten. The British pub- 
lic? Ohno. They had shed all their tears 
of sympathy a few hours after the battle, 
when every detail of it was then known to 
them. It was ancient history now. Gen- 
eral Gordon was the history of the mo- 
ment. All their attention was concen- 
trated on him. And what news about 
Captain Brittomart? He had been se- 
verely wounded in his arm, and it had to 
be amputated, and, worse still, the doctor 
feared blood-poisoning would set in. 

Poor Mrs. Brittomart! It was well that 
her old father had come down to meet her 
and broke the news to her. 

She never saw Jack again. He founda 
soldier’s grave not far from the scene of 
battle. His comrades reverently marked 
the spot with a few stones gathered near 


A sad and careworn woman is even now 
to be seen not far from the village in which 
she lived when a girl, wandering some- 





times in summer time through the fields 
with a boy by her side —now her only 
pride, she says. When the stranger asks 
her name, there are few who cannot tell it 
him, as well as the sad story of how she 
saw her husband fighting for the honor of 
England, and then had to leave the spot, 
knowing not whether he was dead or alive, 
and how she never saw him again. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
NOVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


In a number of the London Magazine 
of 1767 was this curious announcement, 
addressed to all foreigners and others: 
“This is to give notice that the English 
vulgar tongue is taught at Billingsgate by 
a company of qualified fishwomen upon 
very reasonable terms.” An equally curi- 
ous notice is said to be given by a minister 
in Salem County, New Jersey, namely, 
that he will perform the marriage cere- 
mony on the most accommodating terms. 
“Those who are not blessed with cash 
can pay the fee in cordwood, bacon, or 
corn.” A Liverpool furrier informs “ those 
ladies who wish to have a really genuine 
article, that he will be happy to make them 
muffs, boas, etc., of their own skins.” 
This is matched by the proprietor of a 
bone-mill, who announces that “ parties 
sending their own bones to be ground will 
find their orders attended to with punctu- 
ality and despatch.” 

An Irish provincial paper inserted the 
following notice: “Whereas Patrick 
O’Connor lately left his lodgings; this is 
to give notice that if he does not return 
immediately and pay for the same, he will 
be advertised.” A countryman of the 
author of the above, not to be outdone in 
the same line, announced in an Irish jour- 
nal that, among other portraits, he had a 
representation of “ Death as large as life.” 
But one of the latest of Irish bulls is the 
following from an editorial in one of the 
leading papers of the Nationalist party, 
the other day: “So long as Ireland was 
silent under her wrongs, England was 
deaf to her cries.” 

Book-lenders might do worse than take 
a hint from the following, which is said to 
have appeared on the notice board of a 
certain Oxford college: “ Mr. Blank, hav- 
ing lent a volume of Plato to some one, 
and being unable to remember to whom 
he has lent it, ventures to point out to the 
unknown borrower that under the unusual 
circumstances of the case, he would be 
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quite justified in returning the book to its 
owner without waiting for a more direct 
invitation.” 

In a certain benighted part of the coun- 
try may be seen, on the outside of a hum- 
ble cottage, the following inscription in 
large gilt letters: “A seminary for young 
ladies.” This was perhaps too abstruse 
for the villagers, as immediately under- 
neath there is added, in rude characters: 
“Notey beney—allso, a galls skool.” 
More comprehensive was the curious in- 
scription at one time to be seen over a 
door in a village in Somersetshire : “ Pet- 
ticoats mended; children taught reading, 
writing, and dancing; grown-up people 
taught to spin; roses distilled, and made 
into a proper resistance with water; also 
old shoes bought and sold.” 

A foreign paper describes a board hung 
up in front of a house with these words on 
it: “ Room to let on the first floor at six 
dollars a month. Lowest price four dol- 
lars.” Another tells us that the following 
announcement is in an hotel at Algiers: 
“ Customers are politely requested not to 
kick the hall porters.” This is as good 
as the notice put up inan American hotel : 
“Customers are requested not to go to 
bed with their boots on;” and also re- 
minds us of a notice over the piano in a 
mining camp “free-and-easy:” ‘“ Please 
don’t shoot the player —he is doing his 
best.” 

In a parlor window of a certain house, a 
bill was displayed with, “ To let, a small 
sitting-room and bedroom, with a superb 
view of an immense garden, much fre- 
quented, planted with large trees, brilliant 
with flowers, and decorated with numerous 
statues and other works of art.” The 
garden in question was a ——T We 
are told that a placard posted up through- 
out the town of Dundee once announced 
the “opening of the Theatre Royal under 
the management of Miss Goddard, newly 
decorated and painted.” 

Politeness could not be carried further 
than it is at a certain coal-mine in Dudley, 
where a notice warns all and sundry in 
these terms: “Please do not fall down 
the shaft.” That “please ” is excellent. 

All business men who hold with Lord 
Bacon that “friends are robbers of our 
time,” will fail to see any harshness in 
the notice which was posted conspicu- 
ously in an office: “Shut the door; and 
as soon as you have done talking on busi- 
ness, serve your mouth in the same way.” 
A gentleman put up the following at his 
atehouse: “A terrifikokaiblondomenoi 
sept here.” A friend asked him what tre- 
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mendous affair that was. He replied: 
“ Oh, it is just three big Greek words put 
all together; but it serves the purpose 
well ; the unknown is always dreadful.” 

Ata market town in Rutlandshire, the 
following placard is affixed to the shutters 
of a watchmaker, who had decamped, leav- 
ing his creditors minus: “ Wound up, and 
the mainspring broke.” As pithy and 
curious was the notice lately stuck up on 
the window of a London coffee-house: 
“This coffee-room removed up-stairs till 
repaired.” 

In a respectable luncheon bar in West- 
minster, the writer was once amused by 
seeing a placard announcing the arrival of 
fresh “ muscles.” After this, he was not 
surprised to see a street hawker in Cheap- 
side bearing a card which informed the 
public that bird “ worblers,” as he called 
his whistles, were only one penny each. 

There are many curious signs and busi- 
ness announcements to be found in Lon- 
don, of which a few are: “Sick dogs 
medically attended by the week or month. 
Birds to board. Ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
feet and hands professionally treated by 
the job or season. Round-shouldered per- 
sons made straight. Babies or children 
hired or exchanged. False noses as good 
as new, and warranted to fit. Black eyes 
painted very neatly.” 

In the extreme West, we hear of a 
shanty which bears the sign: “ Here’s 
where you get a meal like your mother 
used to give you.” 

A kind of witty contest has sometimes 
been carried on between sign proprietors. 
For instance, we are told that Mr. Isaac 
Came, a rich shoemaker of Manchester, 
who left his property to public charities, 
opened his first shop opposite to the build- 
ing where he had been a servant, and 
put up a sign which read: “I. Came— 
from over the way.” Somewhat like this 
was the sign of a tavern-keeper named 
Danger, near Cambridge, who, having 
been driven out of his house, built another 
opposite and inscribed it: “ Danger— 
from over the way.” The successor re- 
torted by putting up a new inscription: 
“ There is no danger here now.” 

But in alluring business announce- 
ments,.few can match those in the flowery 
language of the Celestials. The traveller 
must have been amused who saw in 
Pekin scores of curiously worded sign- 
boards, of which these are a few speci- 
mens: “Shop of Heaven-sent Luck,” 
“Mutton Shop of Morning Twilight,” 
“ The Nine Felicities Prolonged,” “ Flow- 
ers rise tothe Milky way.” “The Honest 
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Pen Shop of Li” would seem a reflection 
on his rivals. A charcoal shop calls itself 
“The Fountain of Beauty ;” and a place 
for the sale of coals indulges in the title 
of “ Heavenly Embroidery ;” and “ The 
Thrice Righteous” is a pretension one 
would scarcely expect from an opium 
shop. 

An old farmer employed a son of Erin 
to work for him on his farm. Pat was 
constantly misplacing the end boards in 
the cart — the front board behind and the 
tail board in front, which made the old 
gentleman very irritable. To prevent 
blunders, he resolved to distinguish each 
board by some sign or notice thereon. 
Accordingly, he painted on both boards a 
large “B;” then, calling Pat to him, and 
showing him the boards, he said: “ Now, 
you blockhead, you need make no mistake, 
as they are both marked. This” — point- 
ing to one board —“is ‘B’ for before; 
and that” — indicating the tail board — 
“is *B’ for behind;” whereupon the old 
gentleman marched off with great dignity. 

A German paper relates that during the 
absence of his son Louis, who had gone 
on a distant journey, Prince Ferdinand of 
Prussia, who then resided at the palace of 
Belle Vue, near Berlin, caused some alter- 
ations to be made in the park by the in- 
troduction of artificial hills, lakes, and 
grottos, in order to gratify the young 
prince’s love of the romantic when he 
returned from his foreign tour. Soon 
after his arrival, Prince Louis was shown 
round the park by his proud father, who 
did not fail to point out to him all the 
beauties of the scenery. An hour later, a 
placard, placed by some wag, was discov- 
ered on the outer gate with the following 
inscription : “ Visitors are requested to be 
careful not to crush the hills flat by step- 
ping on them. No dogs allowed, as they 





NOVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


might drink up the lakes. No one is per- 
mitted to pocket any of the rocks that are 
lying about. — By Order.” 

A swimming-school in Frankfort-on- 
the-Main announces in English: “ Swim- 
ming instructions given by a teacher of 
both sexes.” An allusion to swimming 
reminds us that at Dieppe, that famous 
bathing-place, there are police established 
whose duty it is to rescue persons from 
danger. This notice is said to have been 
recently issued to them: “The bathing 
police are requested, when a lady is in 
danger of drowning, to seize her by the 
dress, and not by the hair, which often- 
times remains in their grasp.” 

A country paper in a notice of a lecture 
given by a phrenologist, said : “ Behind 
the platiorm is a _ gallery of life-size 
portraits twelve feet high.” This odd no- 
tice reminds us of the handbill put forth 
at Exeter which was headed: “ Wanted, 
a few healthy members to complete a 
a Sick Society.” 

Obituary notices have not always the 
solemnity about their composition which 
is thought desirable. A country sculptor 
was ordered to engrave on a tombstone 
the following words: “ A virtuous woman 
is a crown to her husband.” The stone, 
however, being small, he engraved on it: 
“ A virtuous woman is $s. to her husband.” 

Scarcely so ingenious, but equally ab- 
surd, is the Hibernian notice said to be 
seen over the entrance gate to a French 
burying-ground: “ Only the dead who live 
in this parish are buried here.” A New 
York stone-cutter is said to have received 
this epitaph from a German, to be cut 
upon the tombstone of his wife: “ Mine 
vife Susan is dead. If she had lived till 
next Friday she’d been dead shust two 
veeks, ‘As a tree fall so must it stand.’” 





ENTIRE ARMOR PLATING. —The Yournal 
de la Marine of last week contains an article 
on explosive projectiles in the navy, from the 


pen of Lieutenant Weyl. The writer begins 
by observing that, after having to a certain 
measure, ‘‘uncuirassed’’ vessels of war, the 
question now arises whether it will not be 
necessary to cuirass them from top to bottom 
to protect them from the terrible effects of 
projectiles filled with gun-cotton, dynamite, 
mélinite, etc. Lieutenant Weyl then continues 
thus: ‘‘ Every one knows the result of the ex- 
periments undertaken by the artillery of the 
army; they are so far advanced that we can 
declare that before long the French army will 





possess siege guns whose power of destruction 
will be incomparable. The naval artillery is 
also engaged in making experiments, which, 
however, are kept secret.” Referring to the 
terrible effects of the bursting of a mélinite 
shell inside a vessel, the writer afgues that it 
is indispensable to provide means for making 
such projectiles burst outside, and that conse- 
quently all the @uvres vives, or portions of a 
vessel out of water, must be armored. ‘* The 
armoring of the water-line will no longer be 
sufficient for armorclads, and we shall be 
obliged, perhaps, to plate even our rapid 
cruisers all over.”’ 
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ic 1887 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fourth year. It 
has met with the constant commendation of the leading men and 
journals of the country, and with uninterrupted success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 
Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information,  ~ 


from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 
The Foremost Iuiving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OoPiniriomns. 


“ The best of all the serial publications. . It presents 
all that is best, most interesting, and profitable to be 
found in the current literature of the day. The reader 
is kept abreast with the best thought of the age, po- 
litical, scientific, and literary, while there is just fic- 
tion enough interspersed between the more solid pa- 

ers to be restful and entertaining. To our mind, 

HE LivING AGE has no equal, and we cannot see 
where it could be improved.” — Christian at Work, 
New York. 

“The aim of the conductors is to give the best and 


freshest thought of the time; and in this they are. 


succeeding now, as for so many years, to the great 
satisfaction and profit of a multitude of at once ex- 
acting and satisfied readers.” — New- York Evangelist. 


“It contains nearly all the good literature of the 
time. . There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, 
literature, biography, philosophy, or religion, that 
cannot be found in it. . It is a library in itself.” — The 
Churchman, New York. 

“To have THE LIVING AGe is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and ro- 
mance.. it has never been so ant so comprehen- 
sive, so diversified in interest, as it is to-day.” — Boston 
Evening Traveller. 

“ Every volume attests anew the care and discrimi- 
nation and catholic tasté of its conductors. . Nearly 
the whole world of authors and writers appear in it in 
their best moods. . Art, science, and literature find 
fresh and eloquent expression in its pages, from the 
. of the best writers of the day; and the reader 
s kept well abreast of the current thought of the 
age.” — Boston Journal. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it 
never offers a dry.or valueless page.” — New-York 
Tribune. 

“Itis edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its month- 
ly rivals.” — Albany Argus. 

“It is one of the publications that intelligent people 
regard as practically indispensable. From its pages 
one learns what the world is thinking about. . It is an 
education in itself, as well as an entertainment.” — 
Hartford Courant. 


“The American reader who wishes to keep the run ° 
of English periodical literature can do so in no other 
Way so thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THE Liv- 
ING AGE.” — Springfield Republican. 

“Terribly should we miss its familiar russet garb, 
its exterior by no means revealing its true inwardness 
of = pag philosophy. and romance. It is 
without a peer, with hardly asecond.”— Lowell Courier. 

“ Through its pages alone, it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“A grand repository of the literature of the age. . It 
has | indi ble.”” — New - York Observer. 





“The subscription price is slight in comparison with 
the mass of the best current literature which it brin 


with it in its weekly visits. . In fact, a reader needs 
no more than this one publication to keep him well 
abreast of English periodical literature.” — Sunday- 
School Times, Philadelphia. 

5 apuees of the eclectic periodicals.” — New-York 

orld. 

“It is a necessity for those who, with no great 
amount of time available for literary reading, wish to 
keep fully.abreast with the literature of the day.” — 
The Interior, Chicago. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Chris 
tian Advocate, Pittsburg. 

“It saves not only time, but money.”— Pacific 
Churchman, San Francisco. 

“It is absolutely without a rival. . Coming once a 
week, it gives, while yet fresh, the productions of the 
foremost writers of the day. . Essay and review, bi- 
ography, travel. science, fiction, poetry, the best of 
each and allis here placed within reach. ‘To neglect 
such an opportunity of keeping-pace with the thought 
of our day, and of laying by a rich store of the best 
literature, would, it seems to us, be a giave mistake.” 
— Montreal Gazette. 

“It keeps well up its reputation for being the best 
periets in the world.” — Morning Siar, Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


{* Possessed of LitteLu’s LivinG AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulietin.} 

For $10.50, THe Livine Ack and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both ; or, for 
$9.50, Tae Livine Aag and the St. Nicholas, postpaid. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 











THE ONLY REMAINING 


COMPLETE SETS 


THE LIVING AGE, 
AT A LARGE DISCOUNT. 





The publishers have a small number of Complete Sets of LITTELL’s Living 
AGE, which they offer at a large reduction from former prices. 


As the Sets cannot be reprinted, the last opportunity is now offered not only t¢ 
procure them cheaply, but to procure them at all. 

The last number of the year 1872 completed the Fourth Series, and the One 
Hundred and Fifteenth Volume, from the beginning of the publication. The regular 
price of volumes has been, in numbers, ¢wo do//ars per volume, or, bound in cloth, 
three dollars per volume. The publishers now offer the Complete Sets to the close 
of 1872 (115 volumes), as follows: — t 

In numbers, or sheets, ready for binding, at one-half the subscription price, 
viz.: $1.00 per volume; or, bound in black cloth, gilt lettered backs, at $1.75 per 
volume. 

Purchasers of Complete Sets of the First Four Series may at their option, 
include the whole, or any part, of the Fifth Series, to the end of 1886 (56 volumes), 
at the same rate. 

A few surplus sets of the First SERIES (36 volumes), remain, which will be sold 
separately, at the same rate, if desired. No other Series can be sold separately. 

It is hardly necessary to say to those aequainted with the work, that the same 
amount of such valuable reading cannot otherwise be purchased with three times 
the money for which it is here offered; and while this reduction in price places 
Sets within the reach of individuals possessing or forming private libraries, the 
attention of those interested in State, City, Town, College, or School Libraries is 
particularly called to this last opportunity of supplying their shelves with a complete 
work which it is believed no library in the country can (under this offer) afford to be 
without. 

When packing boxes are necessary in forwarding Sets, the cost of the boxes 
will be added to the bill. Address 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston. 
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